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British School at Athens. 


Tuts School is designed to give British Students of Greek Archeology and Art 
the opportunity of pursuing their researches in Greece itself, with command of the 
means which the recent great advances of the science have rendered indispensable. 

Athens is every year becoming more and more the centre of the archzeological 
world, ‘The concentration in the museums there of the numerous and most impor- 
tant discoveries on Greek soil of the last few years has made a personal knowledge 
Of them indispensable to a proper training; they may almost be said to hold a 
monopoly of the materials for the investigation of prehistoric and early archaic 
Art. ‘The architecture of Greece can nowhere else be studied to such advantage, 

‘The student requires two auxiliaries when working in Athens—firstly, the com 
mand of an adequate library ; and secondly, the advice of a trained archeologist 
residing on the spot, and following the rapid advances of new discovery and the 
rearrangement of old materials, which often render guides and handbooks almost 
obsolete as soon as they are published. 

‘These advantages have for many years been enjoyed by French and German, 
and more recently by American, archeologists, through the Schools which they 
have established. It is not too much to say that by means ofthese institutions alone 
other nations have been able to carry out the researches in Olympia, Delos, and 
elsewhere, which quite throw into the shade any similar work done by Englishmen 
since Sir C. ‘T, Newton's famous researches at Halicarnassus thirty years ago. ‘The 
excavations carried out in Cyprus and in Greece by the British School during the 
past ten Sessions are an encouraging proof of the work that may be done in the 
future if the School is adequately supported, 

Any students who bring satisfactory testimonials of their qualifications are 
admitted to enjoy the use of the library of the School and the advice of the Director 
free of charge. The conditions imposed are that they shall make a serious and 
systematic study of some branch of Greck archeology, history, or philology, residing 
forthe purpose not less than three months at Athens (or elsewhere in Greek lands) ; 
‘and that they shall at the end of the session give the Director a report of the work 
which they have done. Such reports become the property of the Committee of the 
School, for publication or otherwise as they may think fit. Applications from 
intending students should be made to the Hon. Sec., G. A. MacnitLtan, Esq., 29, 
Bedford Street, Covent Garden, London. Mr. MAcwiLtaw will also be happy to 
supply any further information, 

‘The present income of the School (including the grant of Loo from the 
Government) is about £1,200 a year, of which a considerable part is secured for 
three years from this date, Substantial aid is stil, however, needed to maintain 
the School in a permanent state of efficiency. Donations or annual subscriptions 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Hon. Treasurer, Waurzn 
Lray, Esq. 6, Sussex Place, Regent's Park, N.W. 


November, 1897. 
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THE Annual Meeting of Subscribers was held at 22, Albemarle 
Street, on Monday, July 13, 1896, the Right Honourable Jon MORLEY, 
M.P,, in the chair. Among those present were Sir John and Lady 
Evans, the Provost of Oriel, Professor Pelham, Mr. F, C. Penrose, Mr. 
Sidney Colvin, Dr. R. N. Cust, Mr. Theodore Bent, Professor Baldwin 
Brown, Mr. H. Yates Thompson, Mr, H. H. Statham, Mr, C. W. 
Mitchell, and Mr. Walter Leaf. 

‘The Hon. Secretary MR. GEORGE MACMILLAN, read the following 
Report on behalf of the Managing Committee. 


REPORT OF MANAGING COMMITTEE FOR SESSION 1895-6. 


‘Tue Managing Committee have the pleasure to report a thoroughly 
satisfactory session. As subscribers know, the finances of the School 
were last year put on a firmer basis, and the feeling of comparative 
security has greatly facilitated its operations. In the course of July, 
‘Mr. Cecil Smith, of the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities 
at the British Museum, was appointed Director, having received special 
leave of absence from the Trustees of the Museum to enable him to 
take up the post for two sessions. For this concession, which implies 
recognition of the School as an institution of national importance, the 
best thanks of the Committee are due to the Trustees. The number 
of students has been up to the average, and the work done or initiated 
has been of excellent quality. 
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The Director will, as usual, report in detail as to the work of the 
School, and of individual students, but it may be said here that in all 
six were admitted or re-admitted. Of former students, Mr. R. Carr 
Bosanquet, Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Craven Univer- 
sity Student, has been out for his third session, and Mr. J. G. Smith, 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, for his second session. Of the new 
students, Mr, Duncan Mackenzie, a former student of the University 
of Edinburgh, who has since pursued a thorough course of training in 
archaology at Munich and Vienna, culminating in a brilliant degree at 
the last-named University, went on to the School, with a special grant 
from the Committee, A similar grant enabled the Rev. Archibald 
Paterson, also a member of the University of Edinburgh, to go out to 
Athens late in the session to work at Christian antiquities. Another 
student who went out late, and is still in Greece, is Mr. C. C. Edgar, 
scholar of Oriel College, Oxford, and now holder of the Craven 
University fellowship. Finally, the Committee found themselves at 
last able to carry out an idea which they have long had in view, by 
appointing an architectural student who should be fully qualified to 
make the plans and measurements which are so essential a part of 
excavation, The choice of the Committee fell upon Mr. Charles R. 
R. Clark, who has entirely justified his appointment by zealous and 
efficient work, 

Studentships were, as in former years, offered to the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge; but unfortunately, no well-qualified candi- 
dates were forthcoming. The offer has already been renewed for next 
session, and it may be hoped that this time it will have better results, 
‘Meanwhile, it is satisfactory to record that both Universities continue 
to show a benevolent interest in the School, and to recognise its useful- 
ness as an extension of their own sphere of work. During the past 
session the University of Cambridge has for the first time found it 
possible to assist the School directly by a grant of £100 a year for 
three years, made out of the Worts Fund; while during the past few 
weeks the University of Oxford has renewed, for a fourth term of three 
years, its annual grant of the samesum. Itshould be added that means 
were taken during the past year to bring the facilities offered by the 
School under the notice of the Scottish Universities, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and of other University bodies in England. It wasin this way 
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that Mr. Paterson came to present himself as a Student, and it is 
hoped that, in course of time, Students will be forthcoming from all parts 
of the United Kingdom, and even from the Colonies. 

Besides the regular students, a title which is only given to those 
who can spend not less than three months in Greece, and are prepared 
to undertake a report upon some definite piece of research, mention 
should be made of others who during the past session have taken more 
or less part in the work of the School, or have availed themselves of the 
use of the Library and other privileges which the Director has at his 
disposal. Mr. Vincont Corbett, Secretary of the British Legation in 
Athens, though unable to qualify as a Student, has, as an Honorary 
Student, done good service to the School, bearing a share in collecting 
the topographical material, which will be referred to later, and accom- 
panying the Director in his preliminary journey of investigation to Melos. 
‘The Rev. A. H. Cruikshank, Assistant Master at Winchester, Dr. 
E, J. Lambert, Miss Dabis, Lecturer at Holloway College, and Miss 
Paterson were also pursuing archwological studies in Athens, and 
found the School very helpful, as did Mr. J. M. Fletcher and Mr. 
Kitson, who came on from Italy to complete a careful study of clas- 
sical architecture, 

Professor Bury, of Dublin, who was in Athens in 1895, came 
out again in the spring of the present year to carry further his 
enquiries into Greek history and topography. In the case of mature 
scholars who might thus visit Athens and avail themselves of the con- 
veniences of study afforded by the School, the Committee has for some 
time past had in contemplation the possibility of attaching them 
directly to the School without laying upon them the obligations of an 
ordinary Student. The problem has been solved during the past 
session by the creation of a new class of Associates, who are to enjoy 
the privileges of membership honorts causa, The new title was first 
offered to and accepted by Professor Bury, Mr. Arthur Evans, and the 
Rev. A. H. Cruikshank. 

The improved financial position has enabled the Committee to make 
substantial additions to the School Library. The Director took an 
early opportunity of re-arranging the books, with the assistance of 
some of the Students, and bringing up to date the catalogue, which is 
now for the first time being printed. He also made a careful list of 
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Libri Desiderati; in selecting from which the books to be purchased in 
the first instance, the Committee adopted the principle, which is not 
‘uncommon in the case of college libraries, of attempting completeness 
in one special department. Therefore, while adding many important 
books on general archeology, etc., a considerable part of the sum was 
expended on books of travel. The Director conferred with the Directors 
of other Foreign Institutes before selecting this department as the strong 
point of the British library, and it is hoped that each School will, as 
time goes on, specialise in a different department, so that the libraries 
may be mutually helpful to students of all nationalities. This will be 
all the more possible if, as Mr. Smith has suggested, the other Schools 
should also print their library catalogues, In this respect, as in others, 
the Director has had continually in view the possibility of establishing 
even closer relations than have hitherto existed between the various 
Schools and with the Greek Archwological Society, so that in the 
end they might constitute a kind of international archeological uni- 
versity. This may seem at present to be a dream, but its fulfilment, 
if it ever were practicable, would surely do good service not only to 
scholarship and research, but to the comity of nations, 

While thus looking forward to the possibilities of co-operation from 
without, the Director has also tried to co-ordinate the inner work of the 
School by instituting some piece of research in which, as opportunity 
offered, all the Students might take part without interfering with any 
work in which they might separately be engaged. Mr. Smith selected 
for this purpose the systematic collection of all the passages in ancient 
writers, or in inscriptions, which illustrate the topography of Greece. 
The result will be a work of permanent value, which must reflect credit 
on the institution which produced it, At the same time itis work which, 
under proper superintendence, can well be distributed among successive 
sets of students until the whole is complete. The Director will himself 
explain the plan in detail, and what progress has been made with it 
during the past session, 

‘We pass now to the question of excavations, which have always been 
regarded as an important branch of the operations of the School. One 
of Mr. Smith's first duties was to consider the available sites, and to 
recommend that which should first be taken in hand, After conferring 
with the archeological authorities, both native and foreign, and making 
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a personal examination of some of the sites which seemed most pro- 
mising, he made a careful report to the Committee in favour of 
the Island of Melos. His recommendation was adopted, and work 
was begun about the middle of March, and carried on steadily until the 
end of May, with, on the whole, very encouraging results. It must be 
borne in mind that this first season’s operations have been professedly 
tentative; more than one site has been tested and abandoned; others 
have been so far worked as to show that larger results are likely to 
follow more extensive efforts, The funds available have been carefully 
husbanded, so that any site of special promise may be fully developed 
next season. But considering that scarcely more than £150 have been 
spent in all, the Committee feel that the School and the Subscribers have 
every reason to be satisfied. Details will be given by the Director, but 
it may be said here that attention was mainly devoted to four sites: (1) 
Klima, on the coast, below the ancient city of Melos; (2) Trypete, a 
village above the city, where the excavators lived during their stay on 
the island, and where some Dipylon tombs were opened and fragments of 
vases found, and also some tombs of the sixth century B.C., which yielded 
a really beautiful series of ornaments in gold and silver; (3) Tramythia, 
near Klima, where, among other things, was found a mosaic pavement 
which, for completeness and for beauty of design and coloring, compares 
favourably with any that had previously been found in Greece; 
and (4) Phylakopi, where undoubted traces of a Mycenean city have been 
discovered, which should amply repay further investigation. Of these 
sites Klima alone was disappointing. There was good ground for 
believing that sculpture of, at any rate, the fourth or third century 3.c. 
might be obtained ; but the indications proved illusory, and the main 
results were a number of inscriptions and additional information as to 
the plan and extent of the ancient city. Mr. Smith himself directed 
the work in Melos for the first few weeks, with the help of Mr. 
‘Mackenzie, and when he returned to Athens to be present during 
the Olympic Games, and at the time when English visitors were 
chiefly to be expected, Mr. Bosanquet, who had meanwhile been 
in charge at Athens, came out with Mr. Clark to assume the direction 
of the work in Melos; which was, however, again visited by Mr. Smith 
before his return to England, Mr. Fletcher and Mr. Kitson also 
assisted in Melos, as did Mr. Wedd, Fellow, and Mr. Hemingway, 
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Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, who were out for a time about 
Easter. 

But besides the excavations in Melos, the Director was enabled also, 
through the generosity of two friends, who placed a sum of money at his 
private disposal, and through the courtesy of the Greek authorities, to 
undertake for the first time some excavations in Athens itself, In the 
choice of the site, and in other practical details throughout the work, 
Mr, Smith was advised by Dr. Dérpfeld, whose knowledge of Athenian 
topography and experience in excavation in and about the ancient city 
is unrivalled. The site selected, and for which the Director after long 
negotiations with the proprietor obtained the necessary permission, 
was a plot of open ground south-west of the Olympieion, on the oppo- 
site bank of the Ilissos. Here there is a plateau between two hills, 
which, in Dr. Dérpfeld’s view, seemed likely to be the site of the 
Kynosarges, with its gymnasium and its shrine of Herakles. Mr. 
‘Smith will himself explain how far this theory has been confirmed by 
excavation; but, at any rate, under a mass of later work traces have 
been found of a large building which, in extent and construction, might 
well bea gymnasium. In working over the ground upwards of eighty 
tombs were found, mostly of the geometric period. ‘These excavations 
yielded many fragments of geometric vases, sepulchral inscriptions, part 
of a very fine stele of the early part of the fourth century B.C., and frag- 
ments of a large early Attic amphora, which is an important monument 
for the history of vases, of a period which is as yet but little represented. 
In an adjoining field were found remains of a Roman colonnade, and also 
‘an important water conduit, which seemed to be connected with a gym- 
nasium of the time of Hadrian, The Director and Mr. Bosanquet shared 
the superintendence of these excavations, except for a few days when 
both were absent, and Mr. Theodore Bent was good enough to assume 
the direction. Our cordial thanks are due to Mr. Bent for his valuable 
tance, and similar acknowledgments should be made to the 
generous donors, Mr. C. W. Mitchell and an anonymous friend of the 
School, who provided the funds for the work, and to Dr, Dérpfeld for 
his invaluable aid as an adviser. 

It will have been seen that Mr. Smith has succeeded in maintaining 
the cordial relations with the other foreign Schools in Athens which it has 
always been the aim of the Committee and of former Directors to promote. 
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‘The kindness of the Director of the German Institute has been mentioned. 
M, Homolle, the Director of the French School, has been no less cour- 
teous, and in particular afforded Mr. Smith every facility for seeing the 
treasures which are now collected at Delphi. With the American 
School, as is natural, the closest and most friendly intercourse has been 
carried on, It is only right to add that M. Cavvadias, the Greek Ephor 
General of Antiquities, has shewn every readiness to meet the wishes 
of the Director; and the Committee desire to express their thanks for 
the assistance thus rendered by him and his colleagues to the operations 
of the School. 

It was stated in last year’s Report that the Committee had decided 
in future to print the Report in a more attractive form, and to issue 
with it some papers of a popular character which might illustrate the 
work of the School. The first number of this Annual, containing, 
besides the Committee's Report, a record of the various proceedings 
which led up to the meeting at St. James's Palace, in July, 1895, of 
that meeting itself, and of the Annual Meeting of Subscribers, together 
with three or four papers of general interest, and a few illustrations, 
was issued soon after Christmas, and has been very well received. It 
is, of course, not intended that this Annual should represent the whole 
work of the School. The more elaborate papers produced by its 
members will, as before, be offered to the Journal uf Hellente Studies. 

‘The financial position of the School, though still below that of its 
rivals, is now upon a footing which is comparatively satisfactory. The 
annual subscriptions, as will be seen by the accounts appended, now 
amount to over £860 per annum—about double those of the previous 
year. Over £1,300 of donations have been invested, and the School 
now possesses a permanent income of £60 per annum. ‘The Govern- 
ment grant of £500 per annum for five years is on the estimates now 
before the House of Commons, and the Committee believe that they 
may thus confidently reckon upon an annual income of £1,400 per 
annum for some years to come. Of this it is estimated that about 
£1,000 will be required for the current expenses of the School (in- 
cluding studentships), leaving about £400 per annum for excavations. 
The charge for house maintenance for the current year, £150, is largely 
of the nature of extraordinary expenditure, as the Committee found it 
necessary to devote a considerable sum to the fabric and furniture of 
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the School, which had for the last five years suffered from the want of 
available funds. 

Turning to Capital Account, the Committee desire to acknowledge, 
with thanks, receipt of the following, among other, liberal donations 
since the issue of the last report:—Dr. Abercrombie, £10; Prof. 
Bywater, £25; Mrs. Bywater, £10 108.; Mr. E. H. Egerton, £10; The 
Greek Play Committee at Cambridge, £25; The Clothworkers’ Com- 
pany, £100; Mr. A. Harris, £20; the late Baron Hirsch, £100; Mr. C. 
E. Johnston, £10; Lord Loch, £5; the Misses Monk, £5; Messrs. 
Rothschild & Sons, £250 ; the Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
£31 108.; the late Mrs, Edwin Waterhouse, £25; and Mr. A. P. 
‘Whately, £10; as well as the following special donations to the 
Library: Mr. A. G. Bather, £5; Miss Cruddas, £3; Mr. V. Corbett, 
£2; Miss Dabis, £4; Mr. Cecil Smith, £20; Mrs. Cecil Smith, £10; 
Mr. J. G. Smith, £5. Some valuable books have been presented by 
Sir Wollaston Franks and others, while Miss Yule has kindly given 
two Exhibition Cases to hold a few antiquities, forming the nucleus of 
a School Musoum, which, it is hoped, may, in course of time, become 
useful and attractive addition to the School apparatus, 

Against the donations is charged, as usual, the amount spent on 
the Library and the sum required, with the approval of the auditors, 
to write the cost of the investment down to par. ‘The remaining item, 
“Excess of expenditure over income,” may be taken roughly to repre- 
sent (1), the amount of extraordinary expenditure on house main- 
tenance; (2) the cost of excavations at Melos, on which the 
Committee decided to embark in anticipation of the Government 
grant. 

Looking to the future, there is one development to which the Com- 
mittee attach great importance, Ever since the School was first 
opened, in 1886, it has been contemplated that when funds allowed, 
and when the School was established on a firm basis, the Director's 
house, with the School Library, should be supplemented by Students’ 
quarters in or near the School. The Managing Committee believe — 
that the time has now come for carrying out this intention, and have 
therefore decided to invite subscriptions towards a special Building 
Fund for the purpose. 

Hitherto the Students have found accommodation in various hotels 
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or private lodgings.in Athens, necessarily at a considerable distance 
from the School. The disadvantage to Students of living so far from 
the Library and from the natural centre of the School work is obvious, 
and it is aggravated at times of excessive heat or otherwise unfavour- 
able weather. It is believed also that the Students could live more 
economically in the proposed hostel, where meals would be provided 
under their own management. To the School itself it cannot be 
doubted that the advantage would be great of having its members 
collected close at hand, and living a common life under one roof. 
Real co-operation in work, and the mutual intercourse which is so 
valuable a feature in academic life at home, could thus be far better 
secured than is now possible. 

‘The Committee propose to erect a Hostel at the lower end of the 
School temenos, which shall contain accommodation for at least nine 
Students, with a mess room, bath rooms, kitchen, and quarters for a care- 
taker. The School would provide the services of a caretaker, and the 
Students would be charged a small rent for the use of their rooms. The 
Committee have ascertained that a suitable house could be built for 
from £800 to £900, and in order to cover the further expenses of fur- 
nishing, &c., they desire to raise not less than £1,200." They carnestly 
commend this scheme to the generous support of all friends of the School. 

Subscribers will have gathered from this Report that the School 
is in a very healthy condition, and that its prospects of still greater 
prosperity and of extended usefulness are brighter than ever before, 
‘The Treasury grant, the renewal, for the fourth time, of the grant from 
the University of Oxford, the grant voted for the first time by the 
University of Cambridge, the large increase in private donations and 
subscriptions which resulted from the special efforts of last year, are 
all encouraging signs; and although even now the financial position 
is, in the absence of a permanent endowment, not wholly free from 
anxiety, it may be hoped that so long as the efficiency of the 
School is made the first object of those who are responsible for 
its management, it will never again be allowed to suffer in stability 
from the lack of adequate support. At the same time, as nothing 
succeeds like success, it must be the constant aim of all friends of 
the School to promote its prosperity by every means in their power. 

+ Later eaimates and moslfestions of plan bring the probable total to about £,500-—ED. 
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In moving the adoption of the Report the Chairman said :— 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—You have heard the Report read and upon 
me falls the very agreeable duty of moving that it be adopted. You 
will expect a few words from me in support of that motion, but I must 
begin by saying that I feel a considerable degree of presumption in 
occupying the chair here to-day, surrounded as I see myself to be 
by archeologists and scholars of the very highest eminence, as I am 
unfortunately neither one nor the other. I am not quite so bad, how- 
ever, as the University Principal of whom we have read in the 
“Vicar of Wakefield,” who when he was visited by the philosophical 
vagabond in the story, who hoped that he should make his fortune by 
his knowledge of Greek, said, “You see me, young man; I have never 
Iearned Greek, and I don’t find that Ihave ever missed it, I have a 
doctor's cap and gown without Greek, I have ten thousand florins a year 
without Greek, I eat heartily without Greek, and, in short, as I don’t 
know Greek, I don’t see the good of it.” I am not, thanks to Oxford 
and other places of education, quite in so bad a case as that. On the 
contrary I may say this—that as one grows older, there is no branch 
of literature which seems to me more calculated to give refreshment 
and exhilaration to one’s spirits than the good Greek authors. How- 
ever, as I am here, I must congratulate all of you, and my friends, 
the Secretary and Director, upon the excellent report of which it is my 
duty to move the adoption. I suppose we may take it as perfectly clear 
that the School has never before had so satisfactory a meeting as the 
meeting which you are holding to-day. Your resources are modest, too 
modest, I think, when I perceive that the French School has got 
£3100 a year, apart from a grant of £30,000 for special work; when 
T see that the German School has £2,400 besides a contribution, most 
honourable to the German Government, of £40,000, for the excavations 
at Olympia, and when I see that even the United States—sometimes 
supposed to be less sympathetic in the matter of ancient learning 
than other and older countries—provide £2,000 a year, whereas you 
have to do all your work on something like £1,400 a year. You receive, 
for the first time this year, I think, a grant of £500 from the Govern- 
ment, for I suppose, as the Secretary said, it will be voted in a 
few days. It is quite true that that £500 is only promised for a 
period of five years, but I may confide to you that when you have 
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once got a grant from the Government—and this is a truth against 
which there is something to be said, but not on this occasion—it will 
be your own fault if you ever let it go. Still, as your report 
says, if you are private individuals instead of a sort of corpora- 
tion, your condition is precarious, and you have not got that comfort 
and security which would be yours if you were subsidised and doing 
your work upon a permanent and assured endowment. In the mean- 
time, however, you must do the best you can, and it is very clear 
that you are doing the best you can, with what, I suspect, are the 
very modest resources at your disposal. I had thought, till two 
or three weeks ago, that perhaps the Universities ought to make more 
ample contributions than they do. It struck me that £100 a year from 
Oxford and £100 this year from Cambridge, were very small sums, but 
when Iwas at Oxford the other day, the Public Orator, in a speech of 
great wit, but with dark passages in it, warned all those who heard him 
that the University, so far from having a great and opulent balance sheet, 
was at this moment, and was likely perhaps in an increasing degree, 
to become in the future, a body, not only without a superfluity of funds, 
but a body rather in need of further supplies. ‘Therefore, though I 
hope you can look to the Universities for a continuance of the modest 
contributions they now make to you, you cannot fairly look to them, 
their revenues being so largely dependent upon the land, for any con- 
siderable addition to their present subscription. I think, therefore, 
you will have to look to private sources and private zeal and interest 
in your objects. That distinguished man, the Prime Minister, the other 
day, in speaking on quite a different subject from this, threw out a 
suggestion that there were those who were the possessors of millions 
in South Africa who might perhaps be induced to relieve Great Britain 
of some of her moral obligations in another part of Africa. I think 
that is a very fertile suggestion quite outside the political region. 
If there are those millions going, I think surely some of you who 
have great authority on these subjects, who have great powers of 
persuasion, might approach some of these gentlemen; and I should 
not at all despair of your getting from them sums which would land 
you in clover for a very considerable time to come, and enable you to 
carry out some of those special explorations for which funds are neces- 
sary. 
13 
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How mach good can be done by these special gifts, or bequests, was 
shown the other day in the case of what is called the Turner bequest, 
I chanced to see in the British Museum on Friday last, some of the 
results of the explorations carried on in Cyprus by means of that 
fund, and Iam quite sure that anyone who takes the least interest in 
archeology, and should happen to have one or two thousand pounds to 
spare, as the lady who gave that bequest had, would feel stimulated by 
the sight of what can be done in this important work by very modest 
sums, Of course you know, as I think was said in the Report, your 
work will be tested. You have now something like a five years’ run 
before you, and the willingness of persons of means, and the willingness 
even of the Government, will undoubtedly be affected by the good work 
that is done in the interval. Of course, you do not want any exhorta- 
tion from me to show how much the future of the School depends upon 
the work of the next three or four years. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, after all, funds are important, and in one 
sense they are all important; but besides funds you must, in this great 
field of activity, as in others, have a man and men of ardour and zeal 
for the great work to be done, and in that connection it would hardly 
be fitting to-day not to notice the disappearance of one of the greatest 
and most memorable names in the whole field, I suppose, of Hellenic 
archeology. In the fulness of years Professor Curtius has gone, after a 
life of industry, enthusiasm, and genius, devoted without break and 
without pause to the great spirit of human knowledge. This is not the 
occasion, and least of all am I the man, to pretend to weigh the relative 
greatness of Thirlwall, Grote, and Curtius. It is a great canon, I have 
always thought, in all forms of criticism, as laid down by a Frenchman 
one hundred years ago, that you should have preferences, but no exclu- 
sions, ‘That is a great canon, and it is well to apply it to this question, 
which comes into one’s mind when one reads the item of news to-day. 
It is well to remember that there are high authorities who value 
Mr. Grote's history for vigorous comprehension of the political ideas 
and the political institutions of Athenian democracy. The same high 
authorities value Thirlwall for his history of Alexander and his suc- 
cessors, and then again the work of Finlay, who spanned the whole 
Hellenic history from beginning to end—his work has been thought 
worthy to be described by Professor Freeman as the greatest contri- 
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bution to historical literature since Gibbon. All these high authorities, 
‘who have their own favourites, agree that in geography, in the interpre- 
tation of art, in the reproduction of the life of an age, Dr. Curtius 
succeeded in making his picture human and real and intelligible toa 
degree unequalled, so far as my small knowledge goes, by any other 
worker in the sphere of ancient history. 

One more word ought to be said—The greatest of all his achieve- 
ments, in respect of Hellenic archeology, was the exploration of 
Olympia, which, as most people are aware, was chiefly due to him— 
was inspired by his perseverance, his insight, and the infectious ardour 
of his interest in the subject. Ladies and Gentlemen, of course 
opinions differ as to the value of what my friend, Mr. Jebb, calls 
“«salvage from centuries of ruin”; but so far as particular works of art 
are concerned, as Mr. Jebb has said, the work of Curtius at Olympia 
produced the largest gain possible in such fields, because the largest 
gain of all consists in a vivid and suggestive light shed, as Mr. Jebb 
truly calls it, on a great centre of Hellenic history and life, 

‘Well, Ladies and Gentlemen, on the real subject I can say really 
nothing that would either be of interest or of value. I remember 
‘Dean Stanley used to say that he found it hard to believe that a thing 
had happened unless he had been to the place. Mr. Freeman, that 
learned man, said, “You cannot, so at least I have found it, fully take 
in the history of the world, its lands and its cities, except by working 
at each historic spot on itself.” Of course, we cannot all go to Athens 
or Syracuse, or Constantinople, but those who have been there will be 
obviously all the better able to teach us the lessons that they have 
learnt there, and from those lessons to vivify the subjects in which 
we are interested. I think Freeman was right when he said that 
the finished historian must be a traveller, and must see the very 
spots where great events have occurred. I observe that at one of your 
meetings, the present Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford, the 
head of Queen's College, told you that they found that the scholars 
who came back to Oxford, having had the advantage that is pro- 
vided in Athens, were able to do things for Oxford studies which, 
without that, could not have been done. I sometimes question 
whether—if you will not think that I am a skeleton at the feast— 
whether the glories, the characteristic glories of Greek literature, its 
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beauty, its vivid light and its freedom, are not in a considerable degree 
independent of archeology. I sometimes think that may be possible, 
but be that as it may, the light that archeological discovery and 
interpretation sheds on history and upon the social life of ancient and 
remote communities is beyond all dispute and disparagement. Iam 
struck in the matter of the religious beliefs of the antique ages by the 
new sciences, as one may almost say, archeology brings into the sky. 

It is not for me to compare the relative value of the sure keys to 
popular beliefs in those remote times—it is not for me to say which is 
the surer key, Literature or Monuments. But I think you only need 
turn to such a book, for example, as a book which has quite recently 
come out, Mr, Farnell’s book on the “Cults of the Greek States,” 
or to what I venture to think a still more remarkable and far-reaching 
mixture of speculation and accumulation of fact—Mr. Frazer's book on 
“The Golden Bough.” You need only turn to a book of that kind to 
see how efficiently archeology may help us to surprise, in the midst of 
{reat masses of uncouth and heterogeneous facts, strange secrets in 
the mysterious modes and simple faiths of the older world. All 
this work is no mere dilettantism. The work that you do, and go on 
doing, is marked by the right spirit and the true zeal of sound and 
thorough scientific learning, and that being so, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, I believe that the work that your School is doing is work 
which adds greatly to the valuable stores of human knowledge, 
which greatly stimulates human thought, and which, if it is carried 
out in a large way, will add to the renown of this country. 

The motion was seconded by SIR JouN EVANS, who expressed his 
great satisfaction at the progress made by the School during the past 
year. The Report was unanimously adopted. 


‘The Director of the School, MR. Crom. SartH, read parts of the 
following Report. 


Reporr OF THE DIRECTOR FOR THE SESSION 1895-6. 


Since the last annual report was issued the School has entered upon 

a new phase of its existence, By the grant of money promised 

last summer, the Government have for the first time recognised our 
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claim to national consideration and relieved the Committee of their 
more pressing anxieties; and this recognition has been, as it were, still 
further confirmed by the action of the Trustees of the British Museum 
in allowing one of their staff to accept the office of Director. In taking 
this step it was understood that they were partly actuated by the 
consideration of the gain to the Service which such an opportunity 
offered to an official whose Museum work lay in the study of Greek 
art and antiquities. 

In undertaking to carry on the good work of my predecessors who 
have borne the burden and heat of the day, I have, therefore, enjoyed 
exceptional advantages. I hope that the report which I now have to 
lay before you will show that the progress and utility of the School has 
at any rate not suffered from the unwonted sensation of comparative 
financial prosperity. 

‘The report of the Committee has already shown that the number of 
students attached to the Schoo! during the past session has been quite 
up to the average, while a considerable number of scholars and 
students who were unable to devote the full term of three months resi- 
dence required by the rules were enabled to profit by the new regulation 
which admits duly qualified persons to the privileges of the School in 
the capacity of Associates. 

‘The list of visitors who have come to the School this Session is so 
large that it would be difficult to name them all, I must mention, 
however, Her Imperial and Royal Highness the Empress Frederic, 
who assured me of the warm interest felt by her in our undertakings. 
During the spring we were delighted to welcome Mr. Penrose, who has 
Jeft us one more evidence of his services to the School in the present he 
has made of the measuring instruments employed by him in his famous 
book on the Parthenon. 

‘The special leave officially granted to me for 1895-6 was for six 
months ; by adding to this the month of vacation to which I was entitled 
from the Museum, Iwas enabled to arrive in Athens early in November 
and to remain till the end of May. The autumn session of the School is 
usually devoted to preliminary work and exploration. At the outset I 
wasjoined by Mr. J. G. Smith, of Magdalen College, Oxford, who had 
previously (in the session of 1891-2) been attached to the School, 
and who had already considerable experience of Greece. With his 
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help Iwas enabled to set about the necessary preparations for the serious 
‘work of the session, while my time was free for making the necessary 
study of the topography and antiquities of Athens, and for the prepara- 
tion of lectures. 

Residence in Athens soon convinced me that something might now 
be done towards co-ordinating the work of the School, and perhaps to 
bring it still more closely than before into connection with the Universi- 
ties at home and in the colonies, I cannot but think that if the peculiar 
advantages offered by Athens to the classical student were more clearly 
defined and more fully recognised, the institution and the public in 
general would equally profit. I hope I may be excused for dwelling for 
‘a moment on the facts, The advantages offered to the classical student 
of studying ancient Hellenic life on ancient Hellenic soil, the vivid 
reality which his impressions thereafter gain, the storehouse of trea- 
sures of art and antiquity unrivalled elsewhere which he meets at 
every turn, these are the most obvious facts and need no repetition be- 
fore this audience. What, however, is not generally remembered, and 
what I should like to see more generally recognised, is that in Athens 
we have all the elements ready to hand of the finest and most varied 
archwological teaching which Europe can produce. Talking this season 
as a fair average one, I may point out that any student of any school 
could have attended, if he chose, all the following courses of lectures: 
on the topography and monuments of Athens, on archaic art, history, 
sculpture, epigraphy in its philological aspect, Attic inscriptions, vases, 
and early Christian archeology ; all of these given by trained scholars, 
and some by acknowledged masters of their subjects, such as Dérpfeld 
and Wilhelm. Besides this, almost every week has at least one or 
more meetings for the discussion of archeological questions either at 
cne of the schools or at the Greek archmological societies, to which 
all students are invited, And lastly, there are the different libraries, 
supplementing each other and providing amongst them material for 
reference and research which is quite adequate for ordinary purposes. 
The friendly feeling which has always existed between the different 
schools and the Greek learned societies, and of which I have during my 
term of office had grateful experience, warrants us, I think, in hoping 
for a still closer welding of interests. It is evident that, apart from 
the friendly rivalry which must always stimulate the different nationali- 
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ties in Athens, there is common ground where much may be done in 
the direction of combined effort. I hope it will not be considered 
Quixotic if I say that I look forward toa day when there may be some- 
thing approaching to an international archeological university in 
Athens. 

Meanwhile, in one respect, at least, we can already do something in 
the joint organization of the different libraries. ‘The British and 
American Schools have for some time divided the purchase of more 
expensive books by mutual arrangement. I should like to see the 
principle extended so as to embrace the other institutions, each library 
undertaking on a preconcerted plan to develop one special branch, inde- 
pendent of those cheaper works which are common necessities for all. 
By this means we should avoid traversing the same ground and extend 
our common utility, With this view, the first necessity is the circula~ 
tion of catalogues, and by way of beginning I have prepared the printed 
catalogue of our library (at present in slip), which is here laid before 
you. In order to make this more worthy of its neighbours, I prepared 
in the winter a list of lib’ destderatt, from which, partly assisted by 
subscriptions, the Committee were able to purchase books to the amount 
of £160, These new accessions, together with upward of 150 volumes 
which have come to us by donation, have naturally accentuated the 
difficulties caused by the already crowded condition of our available 
space; to meet this pressure a set of new bookshelves has been con- 
structed, and the consequent rearrangement gave the opportunity of 
grouping the books by shelves according to their subjects ; in this task 
‘Mr. Edgar has greatly assisted me. The Director of the American 
School has promised to print his catalogue as soon as it can be 
prepared, and I hope that the other libraries may in due course follow 
suit. For the present our Committee have agreed to develop as our 
special branch the class of works which deal with topography and 
travel, subjects in which English archwologists have always played a 
prominent part. 

As regards the internal operations of the School itself, there are, of 
course, during the winter and early spring the lectures and open meet- 
ings to attend, the museums and monuments to study, and in most cases 
each student has some branch of independent study to which he can 
devote himself. But apart from this, it seems to me that time could 
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well be spared for some general work which may bring students more 
together, and which, while too laborious for a single scholar, may be a 
comparatively easy method of advancing science when undertaken by 
a continuous and combined force like the British School, After consul- 
tation with the Committee I decided on the following scheme: I have 
frequently found (in the case of myself and others) the want of 
some work which should do for classical topography what Overbeck’s 
‘Schriftyuellen does for classical art, that is to say, a dictionary of places, 
buildings, &c., with a complete list of references to the mention of 
each in classical writers or in inscriptions; the whole arranged in 
handy volumes grouped according to localities. ‘The exactform of issue 
would be a matter to be arranged hereafter; perhaps the best plan 
would be that of parallel columns, giving first the name of the place 
or building, secondly the reference, and thirdly an English translation 
of the important, and summary of the unimportant, passages. The 
advantage of this work seems to be that it is a fitting exercise in 
Greek antiquities for a student on Greek soil; that it is within 
everyone's capacity ; and that it can be taken up or passed on at any 
moment. With this work considerable progress has already been 
made, Mr. J. G, Smith and Mr. Mackenzie especially have devoted a 
considerable amount of time to it, and I hope that by the end of 
another season we may have something substantial to show. 

In a previous report Mr. Gardner described the formation of a small 
type collection of Greek pottery which he had got together for purposes 
of study in the library of the School. With the permission of Mr. 
Cavvadias I have been enabled to extend this excellent plan by the 
formation of a small type collection of antiquities at the School. Such 
a collection, though necessarily limited to objects of comparatively 
small intrinsic worth, will, it is hoped, prove valuable for purposes of 
study and of some interest to visitors. Most opportunely for this 
purpose, Miss Yule, who visited us in May, presented to the School 
two large glass cases, which will serve admirably as exhibition cases 
for our small collections. 

One of my first duties was to decide on a site for excavation. For 
this purpose it had been suggested by Mr. Beardoe Grundy that the 
Messenian Pylos, with its imposing Homeric and historic associations, 
offered a tempting field of discovery. Accordingly, with Pylos as my 
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main objective, I started on December 14th, accompanied by Professor 
Andrews, of Colegate University, U.S.A., and by a slight extension of 
Programme we were enabled to visit and study several other ancient sites 
and excavations in the Peloponnesus. The result of a close inspection 
of the visible ancient remains at Pylos led us to the conclusion that the 
cost of any excavation on that site would be considerable, and the 
results not very startling. There is not a great deal of soil covering 
any part of the island of Sphacteria or of the ground to the north ; all 
the materials and labour required would have to be shipped daily from 
New Pylos across the bay, a work of some difficulty when the wind 
blows; of this truth we had practical experience, suffering shipwreck 
on the return journey. On the return journey I visited the recent exca- 
vations of Sophoulis at Messene, and spent a few hours at Megalopolis, 
arriving back in Athens on Christmas Eve. Here found Mr. Mackenzie 

+ had arrived two days previously from Vienna, where after working at 
archeology for some time under Professor Benndorf, he had just taken 
a brilliant degree in the university, 

During the summer of 1895 two German archwologists, Freiherr 
Hiller von Gartringen and Dr. Schiff, who were engaged in collecting 
inscriptions for the forthcoming volume of the Corpus of the Island 
Inscriptions, had spent some time in Melos, and reported very favourably 
of its prospects from the point of view of excavation. All that I could 
hear in Athens from scholars who had visited the island seemed to con- 
firm this impression, and by a coincidence Mr. Cavvadias happened to 
offer the School this island. I therefore determined to make a prelimi- 
nary investigation, and early in January sailed from Athens. I may 
here remark that after arriving at this decision, I learnt that the 
American School had also intended to try their fortune in Melos, but 
on hearing of our plan Professor Richardson, with his unfailing courtesy, 
at once resigned his intention in our favour. In the journey to Meles 
Iwas accompanied by Mr. J. G. Smith and Mr. Corbett, secretary of 
Legation and Honorary Student of the School, both of whom rendered 
me much assistance in the work which we had in hand, Our stay in 
‘Melos was unintentionally prolonged to nearly ten days, owing to violent 
storms, which made it impossible to leave the island; the discomforts, 
however, which we must otherwise have suffered during this enforced 
detention, were to a certain extent minimised by the hospitality of Mr. 
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Gielerakis, the British Consular Agent, who not only entertained us most 
generously, but facilitated our task by every means in his power. For 
this, as for his many services subsequently rendered during the excava- 
tion, Iam glad to have the opportunity of expressing our gratitude, 
‘The result of our enquiries and investigations went to show that the 
reports which we had heard of the richness of the island in antiquities, 
were fairly justified; the principal drawback lay in the fact that for 
nearly a century it had served as the happy hunting ground for 
collectors, scientific and otherwise; it was scarcely to be expected that 
the locality which had produced the famous Aphrodite, not to speak of 
the Blacas Asklepios, the Apollo of Melos, and the Poseidon in the 
Athenian Museum, should have remained unexplored. But, from what 
we could discover, most of the previous excavations had been unsys- 
tematic, and there was still plenty of room, and, indeed, much need for 
a more complete and systematic undertaking. On the strength of our 
report the Committee decided that the excavation of Melos should be 
begun in the middle of March. 

On the 14th of January Mr. Charles Clark, the architect appointed 
by the Committee, arrived in Athens, and at once set to work, studying 
the monuments of Athens and preparing himself in other ways for the 
duties of his post, acquiring especially a knowledge of such building 
plans and architectural detail as would give him a general purview of 
the kind of work which would avail him in the School excavations. In 
this work he had the advantage of the companionship of Mr. Dickie, 
the architect attached to the Palestine Exploration Fund researches in 
Jerusalem, who arrived early in January with his chief, Dr. Bliss, and 
attached himself as Associate to the School. 

During the latter part of February and beginning of March, I 
delivered a course of lectures in the Central Museum, which were well 
attended by the British and American Schools, and residents in Athens ; 
and Mr. Weld-Blundell, who had for a short time attached himself to 
the School, gave a lecture on the researches at Cyrene which he had 
carried out in the preceding year. 

Asa preliminary to our work in Melos I was fortunate in being 
able to undertake a smaller excavation in Athens itself, which, I think, 
may claim to have been a fairly successful operation. Mr. C. W. 
Mitchell and another personal friend had most generously placed at 
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my private disposal a sum for the purpose of excavation; and it 
occurred to me that it might be usefully employed in an experimental 
digging, which might not only give us all some valuable experience 
preliminary to our undertaking in Melos, but would possibly give the 
School a share, however small, in the great work of pushing forward 
the knowledge of Athenian topography. With this view I consulted 
Dr. Dérpfeld, who most kindly gave me his valuable advice and help 
in the selection of asite. The spot we chose is that which (contrary 
to the generally accepted idea) he believed to be the site of Kynosarges, 
where the shrine of Heracles and one of the three early Gymnasia of 
Athens lay, a plot of ground due south of the Olympieion, on the oppo- 
site bank of the Llissos, slightly to the west of the road to Sunium, and not 
far from the supposed site of Kallirrho’, Here there is a plateau lying 
between two hills; on the left-hand hill are traces of ancient tombs; on 
the right-hand hill is a small church, which for various reasons is con~ 
sidered to mark the site of an ancient temple. Now we know that the 
family tomb of Isocrates was in Kynosarges on “the hill on the left” 
(6 Nédos &v dprorep@) sit is, therefore, clear that there must have been 
two hills, one on each side of the gymnasium, if the tomb of Isocrates 
stood on the left-hand hill, the temple of Heracles may very well have 
stood on the opposite hill; furthermore, we are told by Herodotus, 
that the Athenians after Marathon were afraid lest the Persians coming 
round by the sea should attack Phalerum; to guard against this they 
marched direct to the temple of Heracles in Kynosarges. To anyone 
who looks at the map of Athens it is clear that no position could be 
better chosen for such a purpose than the right-hand hill of which we are 
speuking ; it practically commands the Phalerum road, no trireme could 
possibly pass up the Saronic Gulf without being seen from it, and in 
case retreat within the walls became necessary, two of the main gates 
of the city were within a few hundred yards. 

After much trouble and negotiations, and some delay, we were at 
last able to commence operations on March roth. The delay had, 
however, one good result. The German excavations in the ‘Ozds 
Tloseédvos had just been concluded and we were able to engage their 
foreman and a gang of their best workmen, Our starting point was 
from the south edge of the plateau where some remains of ancient 
masonry showed on the surface. These proved.eventually to be parts 
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of a large but somewhat loosely constructed Roman building, which 
seems at a later period to have been converted into a Byzantine Church. 
‘This uppermost stratum yielded some interesting specimens of Byzan- 
tine Architecture and Inscriptions and a remarkable Byzantine monas- 
tery seal in terra-cotta, almost complete. Below the Roman buildings 
there soon appeared the foundations of an important wall, apparently 
belonging to a large public building, of which we have been able to 
discover much of the plan. This wall, though of rubble construction, 
contains no evidence which can positively be assigned to a late date, 
but on the contrary compares best with the method of building found 
elsewhere in remains of the sixth century B.c. ‘That it served to sup- 
port good masonry is shown by the fact that at one point we found a 
block in position resting in the upper surface of the rubble, and that 
the corners, which were probably of large blocks, have been entirely 
carried away. The building was evidently razed to its foundations, 
and this will perhaps explain the fact that we found no inscriptions 
or sculptures which might serve to identify it. As far as can be 
judyed from the foundations, the general shape and size are such as 
would very well suit an early Greek gymnasium. On the north and 
west sides are the remains of an ancient road, with drain pipes which 
would seem to belong to an early date, Both within and without the 
plan of the building, the ground was a perfect warren of tombs, 
upwards of sixty being discovered; but we noticed that whereas the 
tombs outside the building belonged to all kinds of dates, those inside 
the Gymnasium were invariably either earlier than the sixth or later 
than the fourth century B.c. In one case the wall of the Gymnasium 
seems to have been interrupted by a tomb of the third century, showing 
that the building must have been disused before that date. Turning 
now to the literary evidence, we find that the Gymnasium of Kynos- 
arges must have been in existence at least at the beginning of the 
sixth century, for a law of Solon mentions the penalty incurred by any 
one stealing a lekythos or a cloak from it. On the other hand, Livy 
says that it was destroyed by Philip of Macedon ; so that it must have 
been existing at least from the sixth to the third century, or precisély 
the time to which our excavated building seems to have belonged. 
‘Thus think we may be said to have good grounds for claiming to have 
discovered the Gymnasium of Kynosarges. Nor was this the only 
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result ; the excavation, especially of the tombs, produced a fair harvest 
of actual antiquities. Among these may be mentioned especially some 
fragments of a beautiful marble stelé of the best period, fragments of a 
magnificent figured vase of seventh century Attic work, which presents 
new and interesting features in the history of vase painting, and a 
large series of vases of the Geometric style, including a tall amphora 
which contained among the calcined bones an iron knife and two gold 
bandeaux with Geometric designs. 

‘While this excavation was in progress, the opportunity occurred of 
breaking fresh ground in an adjoining field, where the outcrop of some 
ancient masonry seemed to promise important results: the first 
hour's work brought to light a portion of a large Roman building, 
apparently part of a colonnade or stoa enclosing an oblong space; the 
inner edge of the pavement was grooved to form a gutter, probably to 
catch the rain falling from a roof sloping inwards: and along the inner 
side, at a depth of about 1} metres, runs a subterranean watercourse 
beautifully constructed, in Roman tilework, and still in almost perfect 
preservation, with square tile-built shafts at regular intervals communi- 
cating with the surface. By crawling along this we were able to 
ascertain the position of the corner of the building, which we laid bare : 
with these results, and with the help of the traces remaining on the 
surface at the west side, Mr. Clarke and Mr, Bosanquet have together 
drawn up a plan. From what we have done so far it is evident that the 
building was one of great importance, with a side of no less than 230feet, 
corresponding most nearly perhaps, in style, to the stoa of Hadrian; the 
frequent shafts giving access to the water-conduit are a new feature 
which would have a special appropriateness if the building is to be 
considered as a gymnasium. Until the excavations have been completed, 
it would be hazardous to advance any definite conclusion : but on the face 
of it, it would seem as if this had been a building constructed by Had- 
rian, in connection with his other schemes for beautifying this part of 
Athens, and intended to replace the destroyed Greek Gymnasium of 
Kynosarges: possibly the fact that the ancient site had long been 
given over to the purposes of burial may have caused the Roman 
builder to move farther to the north, 

On March 17th Mr, Mackenzie and I started for Melos, and Mr. 
Bosanquet remained in charge of the Athenian excavations until shortly 
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before Easter, when he also came to Melos. I returned to Athens on 
Easter Eve in order to be present at the Olympic Games, when many 
visitors were expected to be in Athens: to my duties towards the 
visitors were added those towards the Committee of the Games, who had 
done the School the honour to place my name on the list of the Committee. 
I may here say that as a souvenir of this honour, H.R.H. the Crown 
Prince of Greece has most graciously presented to the School Museum 
a copy of the medal which was given as a prize to winners in the 
Games. In the interval between Mr, Bosanquet’s departure and my 
return to Athens, Mr. Theodore Bent most kindly undertook the super- 
intendence of the Kynosarges excavations, During the Games Mr. 
Clark and I shared this duty; but when towards the middle of April 
our presence was required in Melos, we were obliged to break off the 
Athenian operations: what little still remains to be done there we hope 
to complete in the autumn. From beginning to end the excavations 
were visited by a great number of both residents and visitors, who 
expressed great interest in the work. 

The results of our season's work at Melos are given as a separate 
article herewith.- Beside, however, the actual excavations and explora 
tions therein recorded, I must not omit to mention that we succeeded in 
discovering nearly fifty unpublished Greek inscriptions, some in our own 
excavations, but mostly in the houses of villagers. Considering that 
the island had only a few months previously been well searched by 
German scholars, this may be regarded as a fair record. These 
inscriptions, together with the bulk of the results of our excavations, 
will be published as soonas possible in the Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

Before closing, I should like to tender my sincere thanks to the 
authorities of the Greek Government, to the Directors of the other 
schools in Athens, especially to Prof. Richardson and Dr. Dérpfeld, 
and Mr, Egerton, H.B.M.’s Minister, who have extended to me all the 
friendly assistance and encouragement which are, I believe, among 
the traditions of the British School; to the Students of the School, who 
have cordially worked together with me in the common interest of the 
School; and among them, especially to Mr. Carr-Bosanquet, whose 
experience and energy, always most unselfishly and ungrudgingly 
bestowed, have done much to make a heavy task light. 

Cecm Suita. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


On the motion of PROFESSOR BALDWIN BROWN, seconded by the 
Rev. B. H, ALFORD, Mr. F. C, Penrose and Dr. J. E. Sandys were re- 
elected, and Mr. Theodore Bent and Mr. D. G. Hogarth were elected 
members of the Managing Committee ; Mr. Walter Leaf was re-elected 
Treasurer, and Mr, George Macmillan, Secretary of the School for the 
ensuing session. 

A vote of thanks to the Auditors (Lord Lingen and Sir Frederick 
Pollock) was carried unanimously on the motion of Mr. Theodore Bent, 
seconded by Mr. H. G. Dakyns. 

Mx. F. C. PENROSE, in moving a cordial vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, said that in spite of his modest disclaimer, Mr. Morley had 
shown in his admirable address a deep sympathy in and knowledge of 
their pursuits and aims. In seconding the vote, Mr. Walter Leaf said 
that the Chairman had in his own career brilliantly exemplified that 
union of literature and life which he had referred to in his address, first 
the man of letters, and then the man of action. 

The vote was carried by acclamation, and Mr, Morley having 
briefly xesponded, the proceedings came to an end. 
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Rosebery, The Right Hon. the Earl of, The Dur- 


The Right Hon, Lord, 148, Picea: 


Rothichild, Baron F. de, 143, Piccadilly, W: 
Rotel; Mets, Nt Sd Sons, Now Court, 


Rothschild, The Hon, Walter, 148, Piccadilly, W. 
Rombold, "His Excellency. Sir ‘Horace, Bart, 
‘G.C.M.G., British Embassy, Vienna, 


Sig oe he Sa 6, 
Siniynt] Es Ea Lit.D,, St, John's Col 
on . 
fairer 
SERRE RIB, rts a0 
ss ont ren oy 
Starkey, J... Esa. Chris's College, Cambridge. 


‘Cambel 
, Esq., British Museum, W.C. 


Sonthy Arr 1 
Sin Cec, egy LL-D,, Banh luo, 


re. 
Smith, Mrs, C,H. 





Caius College, Cam= 





, Liver: 
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Smuth, J. Gy Eig. 4, Wilton Stret, Grostenor 
‘Place, 5.M jee ss 


Smith, ROA. H. Bickford, Esq., 45, North 











“bailey, Davington. 

Smith, Prof, T, Roger, 7, Gordon Street, Gordon 
Squire, W.C, 

Southall The Right Rev the Bishop of, Thor 
igarton Priory, Notts. 

‘Spiers, R, Phené, Esq, Carlton Chambers, 12, 
"Regent Street, .W: 

Spring Rice SB. Es. C-B., Treasury, White 

all, S..V. 





: 
Sunt, C,H. Haq, Flld Place, Stroud 

ite Mr Ea Moga ae 

. Sander, Stedeombe Mabon, Axe 









13, Randolph Crescent, 


on 








Swanwick, Miss A., 23, Cumberland ‘Terrace, 
"Regent's Park, N:W: 

Tagen, L, Alma, Eq, RA.» 17, Grove End 
Tancock, The Rev. C. C. (See Cleray Lit), 
‘Taylor, the Rev. Dr, ‘of St John's Cole 





Vege Canby 

raphe pr Est 2, Renato Pace Ga 

ede Pda, Bag F.R.S., 36, Coksdge 

mignpsons Sie, 3, K.C.B., Both Museum, 
re 


ic Henry, 35, Winpole Stet, W. 
Yop Bagh 304, Bryanston Square, 


4 Esq., Fryth, Great Berke 


Thompson, Si 








Tozer, 

‘Ostord: 
‘Tuckett, F. Fy, Esq, Frenchay, Bristol. 
‘Tapp, Sie Chalet Batty GCG Bea 975 
romwell Road, $.W. 





School, 
afr Comberland Terrace, 


an, E, Ty Esq, Eton College. 
Verrll, A. W., Esq.) LittD., Selwyn Gardens, 
Cambridge, 


Vickers, The Rey. W. 
mouth, 





a i 





1 Knowle Grange, Sid- 


Waldstein, Prof, Chales, LituD., King's Cole 
ene, Cambridge. 

Woandivorthy ‘The Right Hon, Lord, 10, Great 
‘Stanhope Street, WS 
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Wantage, the Lady, 2, Clon Gardens, SW. | Wickham, The Very Rev. B,C The D 
Wane. Hi, Big, President of Magdalen | Lincola. pert 
38,Upper Brook Street, W. 


ite, On wiles Rp, 4.9 
‘Warr, Prof, G. C. x's College, Strand, W.( ‘Wimborne, The ‘Right ‘Hon, Lord, 23, ‘Aclington 
Bren ‘Steet, $.Ws 


‘Want, The Rev, E., Da ollege, Windsor 
Watsn ns, Cliton Garden, oe Winkworth, Dirs., Holly Lodge, Campden Hill, 
ie "Rock ‘Stone, Siaif, | Wood, The Rev. Dr., The School, Tonbridge. 


Wayte, The Rev, W., 6 Onslow'Sq 

Welgtvont, 6) Ex 

Wels} Bay. Wadham Colege, Onfort, ‘Yates, Rev. S. A. Thompson, 43, Phillimore 
i Jolla, Esq, 38A, Porchester Terrace, | Gardens, W. 

A Yorke, V.'W., Esq. 2, Chesham Street, S.W. 

‘Wesilake, Mrs, 3. Chelsea Embankment, SW. | Yule, Miss A:, Chateau Mallet, St, Etienne au 

‘Whateley, A.B, Bq, 4, Southwick Creseent,W, | Mont, Pas dé Calas, France, 
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LIST OF STUDENTS. 


DIRECTORS OF THE SCHOOL. 
1886—1895, 


F. C, PENROSE, FRS, 1886—7. 
ERNEST A. GARDNER, M.A., 1887—1895. 





LIST OF STUDENTS. 
1886—95, 


Formerly Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
and Craven University Student. Admitted 1886~-87. 
Director of the School, 1887—1805. 


David G. Hogarth, Fellow and formerly Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
{raven Unineniy Felon.” Now onthe Sia of the Haye 
Exploration Fund, Admitted 1886-87, Resadmitted Gor 
work in Cypnis) 1887-88, 

Rupert Clarke, Exeter College, Oxford, Admitted 188687. 


F.H.H, Guillemard, Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. First University 
Reader in Geography. Admitted (for work in Cyprus) 
1887—88. 

Montague R. James, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge; Director of the Fitz- 
willam Sluseum, Admitted (for wotk in Cyprus) 1887-88, 

With grant of & 100 from University. 
Appointed to Studentship by Royal Institute of British Archi- 
{ecls, Architect to excavations at Paphos, 1887-88. 

Robert Weir Schult, ‘Travelling Student and Gold Medalist ofthe Royal Academy. 
‘Admitted 1887-88," Re-admitted 1888—89,  1889—99, 
1890~91. Worked on Greek mouldings and on Byzantine 
architecture. Also made the architectural report on the 
excavations at Megalopolis. 

Sidney H. Barnsley, Student, of the Royal Academy. Admitted 1887—88, 
Re-admitted 1889—90, 180-91. Worked on Greek 
mouldings and Byzantine architecture. 

J.A.R, Munro, Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. Admitted (for work in 
‘Cyprus)1888—89, Re-admitted (for same purpose) 1889-90. 


H, Arnold Tubbs, Pembroke College, Oxford ; Craven University Fellow. Now 
Professor of "Classics in the University. of Auckland. 
‘Admitted (for work in Cyprus) 1883—89. Re-admitted (for 
‘same purpose) 1889-90. 
a7 


Emest A. Gardner, 








R. Elsey Smith, 
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James G, Frazer, 


William Loring, 


‘W. J. Woodhouse, 


G.C, Richards, 


©. H, Parry, 
JR, Stainer, 


Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Admitted 1889—9, 
‘with grant of £100 from the University of Cambridge to 
collect materiai for commentary on Pausanias, 


Fellow of King’s College, Cam i 
‘Education Office. Appointed. to Cambridge Studer 
given by the Managing Committee, 1889—99. Re-admitted, 
s Craven University Student, 1890-91; 1891—92, and 1852 
og. Assisted in excavations at Megalopolis, and worked 
at topography. 

Queen's College, Oxford. Appointed to Oxford Studentshi 
ven by the Managing Committe, 18899. Re-admtce 
fs Oxford Craven Fellow 1891—92 and 1892—93. Assisted 
in excavations at Megalopolis, and worked at topography. 


Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford, and Craven. University 
Fellow. Now Professor of Greek at University College, 
Cardi, Admitted 1889-90, Re-admitted 1890-91. 
Assisted in excavations at Megalopolis. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. Admitted 1889—90. 


Magdalen College, Oxford, Admitted 1889—g. 





jdge, and Examiner in the 











R.A. H, Bickford Smith, Trinity College, Cambridge, Admitted 1889—90. 


A. G. Bather, 


ELE, Sike 





J.G. Milne, 


H, Stuart Jones, 


Miss Eugénie Sellers, 


FB, Baker, 


C.C. Inge, 





Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and Assistant, Master 
‘at Winchester. Admitted 188599. Re-admitted 1891—92, 
‘on appointment to the Cambridge Studentship given by 
the Managing Committee, 1892—93 as Prendergast Student, 
and again, 1693-94, as Cambridge Student. » Undertook 
sorting and arranging of bronze fragments in the Acropolis 
‘Museum, and also assisted in excavations at Meyalopolis 
and Kyparissia, and superintended those at Abae. 


Fellow and Lecturer of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
‘Appointed to Cambridge Studentship, given, by the Manay- 
ing Committee out of the Newton Testimonial Fund, 1890 
or 

Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Now an Examiner in the 

iducation Office. Appointed to Oxford Studentship, given 
by the Managing Commitee of the Newton Testor 
‘und, 1890—9t. Assisted in excavations at Megalopolis. 




















Balliol College, and afterwards Fellow of ‘Trinity College, 
Osford, and Craven University Fellow. Admitted 1890-91, 
and again in 189293. Worked chiefly on Greek vases in 
the Museums at Athens. 


Admitted 1890—91. Worked at Greek Vases. Translated 
and edited (1895) the English edition of Furtwangler’s 
“ Meisterwerke der Griech. Plastik.” 


Chriss College, Cambridge. Now Assistant Master at 
Malvern College. Admitted 1891— 92, with grant from 
the Craven Fund at Cambridge. Studied the Goins in the 
‘Museum at Athens. 


Magdalen College, Oxford. Appointed 189:—92 to the Oxford 
Studentship ae By the Mabaging Committee 
3 














E. F, Benson, 


J. G. Smith, 


V.W. Yorke, 


J.-L Myres, 


R. J. G. Mayor, 


R, Cart Bosanquet, 


J-M. Cheetham, 


E.R, Bevan, 


A. F. Findlay, 


T. Duncan, 


LIST OF STUDENTS. 


Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, Admitted 1891~92, 
with grant of £100 from the Wort’s Fund. at Cambridge, 
189293 as Cambridge School Student, 189394 a8 Craven 
Student, and 189495 as Prendergast Student, Assisted in 
excavations at Megalopolis and Aegosthena, worked at the 
plan of the Asclepieion and at other subjects in Athens, and 
after visiting Alexandria ia 1894 with a View to excavations, 
took part in. excavations there in’ 1895 under the direction 
of Mr. D. G, Hogarth, 


Magdalen College, Oxford. Admitted 1891 — 92. Re- 
‘admitted 189596, Assisted in collection of topographical 
Passage 

Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Admitted 1892—~93, 
Tecadmited dgy-rog’” Worked at the ‘Nike bastion th 
‘Athens, and assisted in excavations at Kyparissia, and later 














Fellow of Magdalen, College, now Lecturer of Christchurch, 
Ostord, " Admitied i8oa-997"re-admitied 1Sos—o4 and 
3894-95, a8 Craven University Fellow, Worked chiefly at 

rehistoric ques ‘Athens and afterwards travelled in 
reek islands and Asia Minor and Cyprus. In 1895, after 
further ‘work in Cyprus, he returned to Athens and 
excavated tumuli near Kar4, subsequently going to Crete 
with Mr. A.J. Evar 


Fallow of King's College, Cambrdge, and Examines in, the 
Education Office. “Admitted 1892 — 93. Worked at 
‘Museums and sites in Athens, and assisted in excavations at 
‘Acgosthena, 


Scholae of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Craven Universit 
‘Student, Adinitted 182-93. | Re-admitied 1894~—95 an 
189396. Worked at Museums in Athens, and assisted in 
excavations at Acgosthenay Tn 189s made a carol study 
Of lecythi in Athens, and worked at the subject of Gree! 
athletics. ‘Travelled in Greece and joined the German 

Islands, Troy, ete, In 1896 continued his work 
assisted in collecting topographical passages, 

‘and took part in excavations in Athens and Melos. 


Christchurch, Oxford. Admitted as Oxford Student 1892-93, 
but aftera month's residence was obliged for private reasons 
to resign the studentship and return to England. 


New College, Osford. Admitted 1893-—94. Worked in 
Museumerat Athens. “Recadmitted 189j¢-95, and’ took 
part in the excavations at Alexandsia, 


Sent out from Aberdeen by the United Presbyterian Church 
Scotland, Admitted 894-95." Worked at NT. ext 
cism and antiquities, and the modern language : attended 
the University: made special study of the question of 
St. Paul and the Areopagus. 


Sent outfrom Aberdeen bythe Churchot Scotland. Admitted 

189495. Worked at the modern language and at 

Spade antiquities. Afterwards. joined. Prot, Finders 
Peisie in Egypt, and thence proceeded to Palestine, 
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J. E, Brooks, ‘St. Peter's College, Cambridge. Admitted 1894—95. Worked 
bia ee cage ana antiquities, and teavelled in 
reece. 


H. Awdry, New College, Oxford. Assistant Master at Wellington 
Cotlegee* Admitted 189495, Availed himself of a grace 
term to make a general study of antiquities with a view 
{o.school work; also made special studies of military 
topography, and travelled in Greece, 


Duncan Mackenzie, Of the University of Edinburgh, where he formerly held a 
“Travelling Studentship ; Graduate of the University of 
‘Vienna. “Admitted 1895-96. Assisted in the Excavations 
in Athens and in Melos, and also worked at the collection 
of topographical passages, and in the Museums. 


Rey, Archibald Paterson, Of the University of Edinburgh, Admitted 18¢ ). Went 
ie Unveio anbaeh Adee Ps 


Charles R. R. Clark, Appointed (1895-96) to an Architectural Studentship, in order 
No take part in all excavations conducted by the School. 
Prepared plana and dravings of the excavations both in 
“Athens and Melos. 


C.C, Edgar, Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford, and Craven University 
Fellow. Admitted 1895-~96. Went out late in the Session. 
Worked at Greek sculpture, in the rearrangement of the 
brary, and at the collection of topographical passages. 

















ASSOCIATES OF THE SCHOOL. 


APPOINTED 1895—96. 


Professor J.B, Bury, Trinity College, Dublin. 
Rev. A. H, Cruickshank, The College, Winchester. 
Arthur J. Evans, Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 





OBJECTS OF THE SCHOOL. 
1. ‘The first aim of the School shall be to promote the study of Gresk archwology in all itt 
arian Aon the shal (he td Grok at and alist intel remain of 
of atelent roads nd routes of traffce if ‘“ = 

1, Besides beings School of Archnology, comprehensive sense, 
‘8 School of Classical Studies, Every period of the Greek language and literature, om the eafiest 
‘Ago tothe present day, shal bo considered as coming within the province of the Sctiool- 

IIL, ‘The Schoo! shall also be a centre at which information can be obtained and books consulted 
by British travellers in Greece, 


1V. For those purpoves Library shall be formed and maintained of archanlogieal and other 
suitable books inching maps, plan, and photographs. ee 














‘THE SUBSCRIBERS. 
‘Vs The following shall be considered as Subscribers tothe School ~ 
3} AonontSudscribers £2 and upwards during the period of cher eubseription 
Seperate Bodie sbucibing 250 at one tine or £9 annually § 


YE, A soporte body wubsrbing not len than 30a, yea, fora term of yar 








I, during 








that term, have the right to nominate a meraber of the Managing Commit 
VIL. A meeting of Subscribers shall be hold in Joly of each year, at which, each Subscriber 
stall teu A subseribing corporate body may send a representative, At this meeting 





A 
sa Meet deem cera Goya Rater Wendl aattg 
hea altar enaratt dina dane = tetany 
SIS in Pernt cnet eect arn, am eh 
Rparniacefiat asa cnt pt car nitog race 

Wisc meg snes gr ey beamed by ea 
con 

TE hl bene av oy ay copra a yin pind y 
ay dgdEs nly abs sats crya ay aPs Bao etd 








‘THE TRUSTEES. 


‘Trustees, who shall be appointed for 
‘of Trusieos shall be filled up atthe 








XI, In the event of a Trusteo becoming untt, or Incapable of acting, he may be removed from 

his office, by'a, majority of three-fourths ef thove present. ata special meeting of Subseribers 

summoned by the Manduing Committee or that purpose, and abother ‘Trustee shall by the same 

majority be appointed in hs place. 

the death or resignation of a Trustee occurring between two annual meetings 
hall have the power of nominating another Trustee to actin hs pace 












‘ual the next annual 


THE MANAGING COMMITTEE, 

XII. ‘The Managing Commitioe shall consist of the following — 
t) The Trustees of the Sebo. 

2) The Treasurer and Secretary of the School 

Nine Members elected by the Subscribers at the annual mestings. Of these, three 

shall retire in each year, at. first by lot, afterwards by rotation, “Members 
ing are eligible for re-election 

(4) The members nominated by corporate bodies under Article V 


4u ° 
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STUDENTS AND ASSOCIATES. 


XIX, The Students shall eonast ofthe following:— 
5 elie? vain tlowap, tenehip, or scolarahpn at any Univer of 
the United Kingdom or ofthe Brit 
(a) Traveling Stucets not out by the Royal Acadony the Royal Tatu of Brltah 
(0) omar puro who shall say te Misagag Commit that hey are duly qualifad 
har persons ao aa satay 0 ing Committe that thy are duly qua 
{fo be amit to the privlegn of the Sehool. 
EX, fhulonts tached ohn She wl be ‘pected to poate some dofie cours of study 
x rooicch In department of Helloniestadsa, and to write [a ach aeason a toport upon thait 
stork, "Such reports shal be submited tothe Directo, shall by him be forwarded tothe Sannging 
Commie, and may bo published by tne Gommittes if snd as they thine prope. 
XX, toning Sens are rguied to apply othe Secretary No peron abl be enclled ax 
‘sudden who does Hot intend to rend nt laut avo maths in Grok 
soe, iy aouang Cormier dt ag Anan fh Sebo ons active 
atndy or explortion in Grook lands: wid may also lect x honorary members acl 
etsdnn as ey tay from tne to Une tink eaeabe: 
XXIII, Students, Associates, and honorary members, shall have a right to use the library of the 
‘Senso, ant attand ai Tetaten given i conseion with the Schoal re of charge 
21,9 he accomadation ots boute permis Sadents hal ead ei 
st the shoo bllding, paying at fixed rate for board. an Priory of slam 0 ate 
‘icommodation to be defrmised by the Managing Committee, = % 





























‘THE DIRECTOR. 


XV, _‘The Dire sal be apoinind bythe Mapasing Commit, on tore which sal be 
agrned pn the no, fox © ped lat more has then years. Ho soa be sige for 
sleston 

AVE He sat ave nosso ofthe schoo bulng a8 dwtinghoute; but Students of 
‘he Schoo shall have aright tothe to of the lbrary a all rtaonabie times: 

ANVIL hal be hs uy to gle and aa the studies of Student and Atoits of he 
School aferding them ale ald in ia power, and also to 8co that reports ave Guy formated by 
Stedenas in aesirdance with Ral i, ad placed inthe hands ofthe Secretary before the od of Jun, 

XXVIII, (@) Pubic Meetings of the School shall be held in Athens during the geason, at which 
‘the Dirsclor and Students of the School shall read papers om sorke subject of sudy or research, 
sd mae fei a Underiaen by he Sehook, (0) Tho Dicctor shal deliver lectures 
Siege Uh Seo “Alea ss of sak rcetings and lstvs shal be etd in the cones of 














“ERIK, He may at Mis iceion allow persons, not Stents tho Schott we he Har 
and attnd his Teetaven, if 
XXX. He shall be resident at Athens from the beginning of October in each year to the end of 
th foigwing ay, Hat ahall be A bart abant inet fr aor periods for parpotes of 
XXKL. At the ond of each season he shall report tothe Managing Committes—() onthe studies 
porrd ding the aun by wal any sac Side (i) ob octane Sed 
End the tepals need fr them (ul) on the sate of the Library and the purchases of books, 
hie fe may think desiaioy and i) on any thor ator afecing the intrets of tho Scho 
XXXII, In case of misconduct the Director may be removed from his ofce by the Managing 
Commitee by majority of te ent ata meeting specially somuoned fore 
SParpore. "Ol sch meeting at ont aforinghts notce shal be gen, 
“2 

















RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


PUBLICATION, 


XXXIIL. No publication whatever, respecting the work of the School shall be made without the 

previous approval af the Committee, PS 
‘THE FINANCES. 

XXXIV, All money ecaived on behalf of tho School Beyond whatis required for current expenses 
shail be investod in the names and atthe dcretion of the ‘ast AS = 

XXXV. The banking account of the School shall be placed in the names of tho Treasurer 
Secretary, who aha sgn cheques jointly. 

XXXVI. ‘The first claim on the revenue of the School shall bo the maintenance and repair of 
the School butlding, and the payment of Fates, axes, and fosurance. 
EXXVIL, The second claim shall be the salary of the Director, as arranged between him and the 
ging Committee 

XXXVI, In case of there being a surplus, «sum shall be annually devoted to the maintenance 
of the Ibrary’of the Schoo! and to the publlertion of a report and a fund shall be formed (rom 
Svhich grants may beads for travelling and excavation. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE LIBRARY, 

XXXIX, ‘The first Director shall, on commencing residence at Athens, draw up regulations as to 
the management of the library, its use by Students, and the like, and submit them to the Managing 
Ecmmites, om whose approval they sta becom binding i Director and. Students, These 
‘egulatlons rhay afterwards be modified by the Managing Committee, 
































MANAGING COMMITTEE, 16j6~1897. 


Epwin Pregurinp, Bag. Liab. 
Proranson Jum, Lli.Ds LLB. aL. | Trae, 


PaNDitt Raut, E59, 
D.'B. Monto, Hsg.. Provost of Oriel. Appointed-by the University of Oxford, 
njaled by the Univraty of Cambridge, 

Sibuxy' Corvin, Hg, Appointed by the Hellente Society. 
‘Tinnopone Baw, lp. 
Mts [an E. HARRISON. 
RG. Hooanin, ag. 
Rigisa Bont, ia 

iron MYA, 1G, lated by the Subscribers, 
brorasson He Persian, ee ee 
FIG. Puntos, Es, FS, 
jE, Sanp¥a, BsQ Lib. 
ROFESSOR CHARLES WALDSTRIN, LithD, 


WALTER Luar, Esp., LILD, Hon. Treasurer, 6, Sussex Place, Regent's Park, NAW. 
GHORGE A. MACMILLAN, E89. Hon, Secretary, 29, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Bankers. 
Mussrs. Gurx, MILLS & Co. Lombard Street. 
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PAPERS 


READ AT MEETINGS OF THE SCHOOL, OR 
OTHERWISE ILLUSTRATING ITS WORK 


ARCHALOLOGY IN GREECE. 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN GREECE, 1895-6. 


‘THE past yearhas not been productive of any momentous discovery, 
excepting only the bronze statue at Delphi, which will be described more 
fully in its own place; but a great amount of useful work has been 
done in various directions, and, indeed, the great variety of what has 
been achieved may be regarded as the characteristic feature of the year. 

In Athens, the excavations in the neighbourhood of the Payx and the 
Areopagus have reached their third season, In the later months of 1894 
the entire shrine which Dérpfeld identifies as that of Dionysos év Aijvaus 
‘was laid bare, with its temple, altar, and wine-press. The archaic struc- 
‘ture seems to have been in existence down to late Greek times, when its 
site was covered by a building which is identified by an inscription as 
the assembly house of the Iobacchi. From the different methods of 
construction which can be traced in the walls, it would seem that this 
building must have stood for a long period; the base of the altar, 
belonging to the earlier stage, is fairly well preserved ; it consisted of 
a table supported on four slender columns, replaced later by four 
larger supports; at one side on the step are sinkings for two stele; 
Dérpfeld points out that according to Demosthenes (Neera, 76) the 
oath which the Gerairai had to swear at the sacred marriage of the 
Basilinna in the Anthesteria was inscribed on a steld set up ev 79 
tep@ 700 Avoviaou napa rév Padpov év Aiuvass, an expression which suits 
the proposed identification. ‘The inscription of the Iobacchi (published 
by Wide in Ah. Aitth. xix, p. 266) mentions, 1. 123, a conjunction of 
Dionysos and Koré, which points to the shrine of Dionysos év A/uvaus ; 
and Dérpfeld remarks that the name Iobacchi itself corresponds with 
the name of the festival (lobakcheia) mentioned in the oath of the 
Gerairai on the stelé; the natural inference is that this local cult was a 
survival of the archaic national one, 

‘Whether the building which has been found is the actual shrine of 
Dionysos in the marshes or not, it is certain that we have here the 
remains of a comparatively large and very ancient sacred precinct ; 
its early date is fixed, not only by the character of the masonry, but 
also by the fact that a large quantity of fragments of pottery with 
geometric decoration have been found in connection with it. It 

” 
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enclosed, not only the temple, but also the altar already mentioned 
(probably of the same date), and a wine-press of the fourth century, 
}.C. which covered the remains of one of much earlier date; this last 
recalls the passage in the Schol. to Ar, Aci, 201, which explains the 
name Lenaion 84 73 tparov év robry 7 Tomy yvdv TeBjivat. 

In Ath, Mitth, 1895, p. 183 foll., Dorpfeld examines the passages in 
ancient literature, which show that before the building of the Lycurgus 
theatre Dionysiac representations had been held elsewhere; and con- 
‘cludes that all these passages point to one locality, and that the 
Lenaion. There is, however, a distinction to be drawn between the 
term Lenaion and that of Dionysion év Aiyvas; the old precinct is 
never called, by those writers who had seen it, 7d Ajjvacov) but either 
rd by Aiuwass Atovbowv or 78 lepdv 700 A. éy A., or something similar. 
On the other hand, in contemporary notices of those agones which 
refer to the older country Dionysia, the place named is Ajvaoy, never 
16 lev tv A.5 5 bmi A. yay is the usual name of the older skenic agon. 
Dorpfold thinks (ibid, p. 205) that we must distinguish between the 
two terms, The Lenaion is the place of Ayvol (wine-presses), and the 
general wine-press place lay in the neighbourhood of the precinct, on 
or beside which the choruses from the earliest times danced and sang 
at the festival of the god. The later writers (who no longer knew the 
old precinct), explained the Lenaion wrongly as the hieron of Lenaios, 
and identified it with the temenos év Afuvais. 

The passage in Thucyd. ii,, 15, which has been much discussed in 
this connection, is now explained as showing that the earliest town lay 
on the upper Acropolis, and on its south and west slope. In the old 
interpretation of the passage the Lenaion, as well as the other shrines 
mentioned by Thucydides, were placed in the precinct of Dionysos at 
the theatre, in the south-east of the Acropolis; but it is now generally 
accepted that the theatre precinct belonged to Dionysos Eleuthereus, 
and this interpretation falls to the ground. 

‘The general scheme of excavations in this neighbourhood included 
the further exploration of the great water-system in which it is 
proposed to identify the Enneakrounos. As in former seasons, the 
existence of the modern roadway has again proved an obstacle, and it 
cannot yet be said that any decisive evidence has yet been obtained. 
‘The rock conduits have been further cleaned, and some of its deviations 
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followed ; and several great reservoirs have been found in the rock 
connected with each other, and forming a system of waterworks, 
probably of the Pre-Peisistratid age, by which the water of the three 
hills was collected above the old fountain; when Peisistratos made his 
great rock watercourse, these cave reservoirs became superfluous, and 
dropped out of use. The most important evidence for the identification 
of the site is in the fact that the end of the aqueduct is now traceable, 
with the Greek and Roman water-basin, and also in the discovery of the 
commencement of two outlet channels, in the spot behind which the 
well-chamber is preserved which was used in ancient Greek, and even 
down to Roman times. 

Near the supposed Enneakrounos and lying in the upper strata, 
were found upwards of forty marble statuettes of Aphrodite, which pre- 
sumably had fallen from the west slope of the Acropolis; it is here 
that we must probably suppose to have existed the shrine of Aphrodite 
Pandemos, which Pausanias mentions on his way from the Dionysiac 
theatre to the Acropolis. It was hitherto believed to have lain at the 
south-west corner, near the Nike Temple, in consequence of some inscrip- 
tions found there some years back, built into a medieval fortification. 
‘The Pelargikon, however, must have occupied most of the space on the 
south-west ; and if we may assign the Aphrodite shrine a site before 
the Enneakrounos—probably the centre of the earliest market—we 
can better appreciate the statement of Apollodorus (Harpokr, s.v. 
Tlévémpos), that this shrine lay ep) ry dpxatav dyopiv.® It was 
hoped that one or more of the different temples which must have 
existed in this neighbourhood might be discovered; thus Pausanias 
mentions a temple of Demeter and Kore, and one of Triptotemos, as 
over the Enneakrounos. Unfortunately, excavation on the Pnyx only 
proved that the depth of earth there is so slight as to have preserved 
little or nothing; a series of rock cuttings and cisterns were the sole 
results. It was also hoped that an old Greek building east of the 
Dionysion év A(uvaw, might prove to be the Prytaneion (Aéh. Mrtth., 
1894, p. 508); this has now been cleared, and only negative evidence 
has resulted, though the purpose of the building cannot be explained. 
The operations on the west slope of the Areopagus have been continued, 
disclosing more houses with stairways cut in the rock, but nothing of 

+ Dérpfeld in Adh, Mitek, 1895, p. tt. 
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special interest, unless we may except the house of a terra-cotta 
statuette maker, in which a large number of moulds belonging to his 
trade were found. 

Perhaps the most important result of the German excavations of 
the year has been the discovery of what is claimed to be the Stoa 
Basileios. For various reasons it has been supposed that this build- 
ing lay to the east and south-east of the so-called Thescion, or under 
the houses on the west side of the modern ‘Obds Mosedidvos. In the 
spring of 1896, two of these houses were bought by the German Insti- 
tute, and destroyed. Beneath their foundations portions of two public 
buildings came to light, each consisting of a hall with portico facing 
eastward, The northernmost building cannot be later than the begin- 
ning of the fifth century ».c., and this it is proposed to identify as the 
Stoa Basiliké. The other building is of later date, but is built on the 
remains of an earlier structure, which seems to have been a simple 
portico, It is very desirable that the question should be solved ; un- 
fortunately, the purchase and destruction of houses in a populous 
quarter of Athens is a costly affair; but it is pleasant to know that a 
third house is already doomed for the coming season, 

In the Adh, Mitth, 1895, p. 507, Dorpfeld gave reasons for sup- 
posing that the deme of Alopeké (between which deme and the town 
lay the gymnasium of Kynosarges) lay, not where Curtius and others 
have placed it, but across the Tlissos, in the south of the town towards 
Phaleron, approximately where the church marked on the map as H. 
Marina stands, Two personal friends having placed in my hands a 
sum of money for purposes of excavation, I was enabled, in the spring 
of 1896, to open ground in the spot which seemed the most likely site 
for this gymnasium. The excavation is still proceeding, but an ad 
inlerim statement of results is published in my report to the Managing 
Committee. It is sufficient here to say that we have found the founda 
tion walls of a large public building which appears to date from the sixth 
century B.C., and which seems to be, in plan, suitable to a gymnasium. 
It lay in the midst of a necropolis of tombs, which date from the seventh 
century B.C. downwards, and, subsequently to the third century B.C,, it 
was used partly as the site of a Roman bath, partly as a graveyard. 
Adjoining‘it are.the remains of a larger building which seems to have 
‘been a gymnasitim of the time, perhaps, of Hadrian. 

+ See above, pp. 2325. 
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With a view to the Olympic festival of 1896, the Stadion has been 
restored, for the most part in marble, at the cost of M. Averof, a Greek 
gentleman of Alexandria. The work preparatory to this under- 
taking resulted in some small discoveries, the most important of which 
is that the long sides, hitherto supposed to be straight, have a slight 
bend outwards in the centre; the practical utility of this, as enabling 
each spectator to obtain a wider view of the course, was clearly shown 
during the games on such days as the stadium was crowded with 
spectators. In the course of the excavations, sufficient details were 
found to admit of the accurate restoration of every architectural feature 
of the ancient structure; and two of the double herms found here have 
been set up a situ, 

Turning now from actual excavation, we find that a good deal of 
important work has been done in connection with the antiquities already 
existing in Athens, chiefly in connection with the Acropolis. The 
lengthy task of publishing the vase fragments is not yet completed, and 
the fragments are not yet exhibited; but, en revanche, the most interest- 
ing pieces of work have been effected with the architectural remains. 
One of these is the study which H. Schrader has completed of the 
composition of the archaic marble pediment sculptures representing 
a Gigantomachia; the other is the discovery of T. Wiegand, that 
sufficient architectural remains are preserved, not only to confirm the 
existence of an earlier shrine in the place of the Peisistratid Athena 
temple, but even to give us an approximate idea of its dimensions and 
ornament. His article has not yet been published, but he has most 
kindly given me the following summary of its results:—“The temple, 
of limestone, was a double temple 1% antis, 100 feet long and 4o feet 
wide, with six metopes in front and eighteen metopes at each long side. 
Its pediments were decorated with the two well-known poros groups 
of Zeus fighting with the triple-bodied Typhon, and Herakles wrestling 
with Antaeus. Several of the architrave beams of this temple were 
discovered in the Kimonian south wall of the Acropolis, built in above 
the theatre of Dionysos. The height of these beams is 1-50 m., that 
of the triglyphs 1-40 m. A special peculiarity of the horizontal geisa 
lies in the fact that their mutules are of different size, varying between 
six and four gutte in front. The metopes and sima consisted of 
marble, and were gaily painted; the ornamentation and colouring of 
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the springing pediment-geisa is particularly interesting; these are 
decorated on the underside partly with gigantic lotos flowers, partly 
with eagles and great water birds, which are so arranged as if they 
wished to fly out into the free air. In its general forms, as, for instance, 
the wide-bulging echinus of the capital, the temple recalls the temples 
of Magna Grecia, and thus its attribution to the time of Solon may be 
suggested as perhaps the most probable date. 

‘Besides the remains of- this pre-Peisistratid Athena temple, there is 
further evidence to determine the existence of no less than five smaller 
pre-Persian buildings in poros stone, of which some are specially 
interesting on account of their polychrome decorations, and one on 
account of its plan. ‘Thus one, for instance, had an apse similar to the 
Bouleuterion at Olympia. 

Ofall these buildings I have, in co-operation with my colleague, 
architect Herr Wilberg, put together and built up fragments, so that 
when this work is completed the Acropolis will possess a small 
museum of architecture of the pre-Persian buildings, which I hope the 
Ephor-general will also make accessible to the general public.” 

One of the few remaining problems connected with the Parthenon 
was happily solved last winter by the energy of Mr. E. Andrews, a 
student of the American school. It has long been known that the 
marks on the east architrave of the temple are the traces of nails 
which served to attach the letters of an inscription; but as to the date 
and purport of the inscription itself nothing had hitherto been known. 
‘Mr. Andrews, at considerable personal risk, succeeded in getting paper 
squeezes of these marks, and after some study arrived at a complete 
decipherment of the inscription, which runs thus:— 

SH & ’Apelou méyou BouNi} wal 1} Bovds) rv XAiwy wal 8 Bwos °ABy- 
valav abroxpéeropa ueyiorov Népuva Kalaapa KAadtiov ZeBaordy Vepuavixcy 
coi Yisv oxparrryoivros ent rods éxXizas 76 SyBoov 708 kal Expehyrod 
kat vopoberod Tt. KXavélov Noutov-rof @iivov ent lepelas .. . . rij. . « 
buryarpds- 

‘The reference to the eighth term of the generalship of Novius fixes 
the date at A.D. 61, and the whole inscription probably commemorates 
the erection of a statue of Nero, perhaps in front of the Parthenon. 
In this connection it should be recorded that the committee appointed 
to examine thé condition “of the structure finished their report in the 
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spring of 1896, and the work of repair was commenced during the 
summer; it is hoped that the present work may place the Parthenon 
as far as possible beyond danger from catastrophes similar to that of 
1895. 

A small excavation begun at Peir@us under the direction of Mr. 
I. Dragatsis has resulted in the identification of the Serangeion 
mentioned by Iszeus, Alciphron, and the lexicons. A cave on the east 
side of the Munychia hill was cleared out, and proved to be an exten- 
sive structure decorated with mosaics, and serving for a bath; this 
corresponds well with the description in the ancient writers of the 
place as rémos rod Tepads . . . . inwhichwasabath . . . . 
4 G of xaxovpyoi éxpinrovro. It is possible that further researches in 
this district would be productive of good results; a small excavation 
made last year at Cape Kolias by Th. Wiegand brought to light 
the interesting remains of a Greek villa, and furnished a welcome 
addition to our scanty knowledge of this feature of ancient Greek 
life. : 

The excavations at Eleusis in 1895, continued under the direction 
of Mr. Skias, resulted in no special addition to our knowledge of the 
topography, but were productive of some interesting paintings on terra- 
cotta; among others may be noted a large pinax with two rows of 
figures, and an amphora, both of the fourth century 3.C.; each of these 
hhas a scene appropriate to the locality and an inscription recording its 
dedication, proving that here, as at Naukratis, Epidauros, and else- 
where, a local fabric of vase-painting was devoted to the supply of 
offerings specially intended for the cult of the place. Some interesting 
tombs of the Geometric period were also found, characterised by their 
unusual size and the wealth of their contents; one such tomb, in which 
a woman was interred in a seated position, contained noless than sixty- 
eight vases, besides ornaments in gold, silver, bronze, iron and amber, 
as well as a series of objects in Egyptian porcelain. 

In the spring of 1896 the American School commenced operations 
on the site of old Corinth. The difficulties of this task may be appreci- 
ated from the fact that, in some parts, at least, as the excavation proved, 
not less than four metres of soil cover the remains of the Roman city, 
and most of the site is occupied by the modern village, of which the pro- 
prietors have to be bought out. Under these circumstances, Professor 
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Richardson is to be congratulated on the good beginning which has 
been made. The description of Pausanias is so full that the identifica- 
tion of a single public building must prove a valuable clue; and this 
clue is afforded by the discovery of the theatre, of which the lines of 
ascending steps, deeply worn by footsteps, have been found in three 
distinct places. The upper part of the cavea must have been near 
the site of a temple, as in this portion a large number of terra-cotta 
statuettes have been discovered; some of these appear to represent 
a type of Aphrodite; but at present, it seems impossible to decide 
which of the shrines, mentioned by Pausanias as existing near the 
theatre, it is likely to prove. East of the existing temple, the exca- 
vation was carried down to a great depth; at the lowest level the 
remains of a building were found which the excavators explain as a 
Greek stoa or passage, which may possibly throw light on the position 
of the Agora. It will thus be seen that the undertaking has already 
reached an interesting stage, but the completion of the work must 
necessarily be a very slow and laborious task. 

At Mycene the Greek Archeological Society has continued its 
excavations under the direction of M. Tsundas, both within and with- 
out the Acropolis. The principal result from the interior excavation 
is the fragment of a very archaic metope in poros, in good preservation, 
with a female head. Outside the Acropolis were found a large series 
of rock tombs, with rich remains of various kinds. Most important of 
all is the discovery of a large cupola tomb, resembling the so-called 
Treasury of Atreus, which appears to be quite undisturbed; if so, we 
may expect a great deal of fresh information as to the method of burial 
in this class of tombs, as all such graves hitherto found (with the excep- 
tion of the one at Menidi) proved to have been plundered in antiquity 
or otherwise destroyed. A notable addition to our knowledge of My- 
cenaean art has been made in the publication by M. Tsundas (’E@. ’Apy- 
1896, pil. 1—2) of a painted steld, found in the excavations of 1893—5, 
‘but only recently cleaned. This stelé served to close the mouth of a 
small shell-formed tomb, which led from a larger tomb chamber. 
Judging from the objects enclosed within the smaller tomb, it must 
belong to the later Mycenaean period ; the steld, however, had origin 
ally been sculptured with a decoration in relief of the primitive My- 
cenzean epoch. This decoration was at a later period covered with a 
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coat of stucco, on which was painted a design, which has its nearest 
parallel in the “ Warrior vase” of Mycenee (Léschcke and Furtwangler, 
Myk, Vasen, p. 68, pil. xlii—nliii) it affords timely evidence for the early 
dating of that vase which has recently (Pottier, in Rev. Arch. 1896, 
P. 23 and others) been questioned. 

The Mycenzean question has received a further accession of material 
from a comparatively new quarter; the excavations conducted in 
Cyprus by Messrs. Williamson and Christian on behalf of the British 
Museum reached their third season in the spring of 1896, under the 
direction of Mr. A. S. Murray. In March a Mycenzan necropolis was 
found at Encomi, near the ancient Salamis, with a series of undisturbed 
tombs, which yielded a number of vases and objects in gold, ivory, and 
porcelain. Among the ivories is an object which seems to be the 
support of a mirror, carved with two subjects in relief, representing the 
combat of a man with a Gryphon of the Mycenzan type, and a lion 
attacking a bull, the style of which recalls the ivories discovered by 
Layard at Nineveh. A curious cup in white and blue porcelain, sup- 
ported by a female head, recalls in form the rhyton of the sixth century, 
and reminds us once more that most of the known forms of classical 
Greek pottery have their prototype in the Mycencan civilisation. 
Similarly, in a series of gold pins from the same site, we have what 
may be the prototype of the fibula. These pins are either pierced 
transversely about midway or have a ring bound with wire at the cor- 
responding place, which must have served for a fastening to keep the 
pin in position. One of the gold finger-rings has a dedication in 
Egyptian hieroglyphics to the goddess Mut, and is consequently 
assigned by Egyptologists to about 700 B.c. But even assuming this 
date to be correct, it would be rash to argue, on these grounds, for alater 
date for the Mycenzan civilisation of the Greek mainland. We know, 
for instance, how little the Geometric period of the mainland is repre- 
sented in Cyprus; and it may well be that the Mycenzan tradition 
lingered in this island long after it had practically disappeared from 
the rest of Greece. If a final solution is ever to be obtained of the My- 
cengan question, the most promising field seems to be in Crete; that, 
at least, has been once more shown by the interesting and suggestive 
researches of Mr. Arthur Evans, set forth in the Journal of Hellentc 
Studies and in his work on Crelan Pictographs. His most recent 
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journeys in the island (see below, p. 169) show that exploration here, 
when once political affairs admit of it, should have important results. 

The southern islands of the Aegwan have been receiving a large 
share of attention; besides Crete and Cyprus, Melos and Thera 
have been the subject of organized undertakings. The campaign of 
the British School at Melos is more fully described in the follow- 
ing paper. It is sufficient here to state that the topography of 
the classical town has been carefully studied, with some interesting 
results; that a fine mosaic has been discovered; and that the remains 
of Phylakopi, on the north-east side of the island, have been partly 
investigated. In this last site are the remains of a Mycenzan settle- 
ment, represented by a complex of heavy fortifications, a large necro- 
polis, and a large quantity of Mycenzean pottery. Below the Mycenzean 
stratum are the remains of a more primitive race corresponding with 
those of the lower strata at Hissarlik, and characterized by rude pottery 
and implements in obsidian. These researches, it is hoped, will be 
continued in the coming spring. 

At Thera, Dr. Hiller von Geirtringen has had a highly successful 
season; his excavations were mainly directed to the site named Mesa- 
Bouno, which was formerly thought to represent the ancient Oia, but 
is now known to cover the site of the town of Thera. Of the ancient 
town so large a portion has been cleared that it may now be said to be 
visible almost in its entirety; and of several important public buildings 
the plans have been recovered and identified ; among these are the Stoa 
Basilik’, beside the Agora; a Palastra of simple form, intended for the 
use of the garrison of Ptolemy Euergetes; the garrison building itself ; 
the archaic temple of Apollo Karneios, of which the cella is partly con- 
structed in the rock, with two adjoining chambers in the rock; shrines 
of Apollo Pythios, of the Egyptian deities, and of Demeter and Kore. 
Besides these important topographical results, the excavation has been 
ich in actual remains; in the Stoa was found a series of six marble 
heads of good workmanship, including a good replica of the Dory- 
phoros; and a large collection of tombs, mostly of the archaic period, 
thas yielded an important series of vases and terra cottas. In the 
epigraphical material which he is collecting for the forthcoming 
volume of the island inscriptions, Dr. Hiller von Gartringen has been 
no less successful. The number of Theran inscriptions now known 
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amounts to as many as 650, of which a large proportion are archaic, 
and affords us a clear perspective of the interesting Theran alphabet 
in its successive stages. 

‘The interesting additions thus afforded at Thera to our hitherto 
scanty knowledge of Hellenistic antiquity is likely to be supplemented 
on the one hand by the excavations at Philee, conducted on behalf of 
the Egyptian Government by Captain Lyons (see Phil. Woch., 1896, 
pp. 1151—2); and on the other at Priene, where Drs. Wiegand and 
Schrader have been excavating on behalf of the German Institute. 
Since the work on the Temple conducted by Mr. Pullan on behalf of 
the Dilettanti Society, Priene has been very little noticed by archaeo- 
logists. Now the site of another fine Ionic temple has been found, prob- 
ably to be identified as that of Zeis AiOpios, the remains of the Agora, 
with numerous votive bases, porticoes, &c.; the theatre; and a large 
number of interesting private houses. 

At Ephesus, again, an English undertaking has been further con- 
tinued, in this case by the Austrians; but their results, though said to 
be highly productive, have not yet been published; the same may be 
said of Samos, where Dr. Boehlau opened a large series of tombs, the 
contents of which are, I understand, likely to throw considerable light 
on the problems connected with the history of Greek vase painting in 
the sixth century. 

The systematic exploration of Phrygia which has been proceeding 
for two years under the direction of Herr Korte, is now terminated. 
One of the most recent discoveries resulted from the opening up of a 
hill near Bos-eyuk,* which proved to be an early Phrygian entomb- 
ment; it contained, beside objects in stone, bone, and metal, numerous 
remains of pottery which both in form and technique bear the closest 
resemblance to those of Hissarlik. Herr Kérte claims to have found 
similar tumuli in the most different parts of Phrygia, and one such is 
said to exist near Salonica; if so, it would appear that the primitive 
civilisation, represented in the lower strata at Hissarlik and in the 
Greek islands, must have had a far wider range than was hitherto 
thought to be the case. 

‘The excavations at Delphi have as usual been productive of a large 
store of bronzes and inscriptions of more or less interest, among which 
© Phil, Wook, ab, p. 382. 
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may be noted especially a bronze cow of archaic style 4o cm. in 
length, of admirable workmanship, found near the great altar of the 
Chians; an interesting inscription relating to a bankrupt and the 
administration of his affairs; another concerning the régime prescribed 
for runners: they were not allowed new wine, and if any transgressed 
the rule he was compelled to pour libations of that wine to the god, and 
to pay a fine, half of which went to the god and half to the informer. 
‘The event of the year is of course the discovery of the life-size bronze 
statue. It represents a young man attired as charioteer in a long 
chiton, holding in his hand the reins of the horses, of which some frag- 
ments are also preserved. Beside this was also found part of a 
youthful female figure, also in bronze, which M. Homolle thinks may 
have been a figure of Nike. The figure is executed in a style which can 
only have preceded the best period of Greek sculpture by a short 
period, and corresponds perhaps most nearly to the sculptures of the 
pediments of Agina. The discoverer, M. Homolle, was at first inclined 
to associate the chariot group, to which this figure obviously belonged, 
with an inscribed base, and to identify it, by analogy with one at 
Olympia (Paus. vi. 12, 1), with a portrait group of Hieron; until the 
statue has been published, however, speculation on this subject would 
‘be useless and out of place. The chief work of the past season has 
been the clearing of the Stadion, which is admirably preserved, and 
contains among other things the seats set apart for the representatives 
of the different Greek States. 

At Olbia, on the Black Sea, the Russian Government has during the 
past summer undertaken some excavations. By the kindness of Dr. 
Pharmakovsky, to whose direction they were intrusted, I am enabled 
to give here a short account of them, pending their ultimate publica- 
tion in a Russian journal. 

In June and July of this year Iwas charged by the Imperial Russian Archzeo- 
logical Commission to carry out excavations on the island of Berezan and the site 
of Olbia, with the following results :— 

The island of Berezan lies in Liman, at the point where the Dnieper and Bug 
emerge into the Black Sea, not far from Otschakoff, Here Prendel and Widhalm 
hhad already (in 1886) identified remains of Greek civilisation ; and their excavations 
left no doubt that the island could not be Acie, as some authorities had previously 
Delieved. We may now follow Latyschett (Gesch. der Stad! Olbia) in his view that 
the modem Berezan represents the Bopurdens of the ancients. My excavations on 
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Berezan were only provisional, with the object of deciding to what period these 
remains are to be assigned, and on what point it would be desirable to excavate on 
a larger scale, I found that the entire north side of the island is occupied with the 
remains of a large ancient necropolis. ‘The tombs which I discovered date, 
according to their contents (pottery and bronzes), from the Roman period, but the 
cemetery was already in,existence at a much earlier time, ‘The shores of Berezan 
are very steep and are perpetually falling away into the sea, leaving the ancient 
tombs showing. Here I found numerous fragments of vases of various fabrics. It 
is important to note that in Berezan we have fragments of old Rhodian, 
Corinthian, and the so-called Fikellura ware, the most frequent being Corinthian, 





wernt? S 





OBIA (ftom Trans, of Odesea Arch, Soc, vii, 3, 1872, Pl. is). 


I also found some very interesting fragments in the Naukratis style, which are 
identified in character with those in the British Museum, 

In Otschakoft I examined some private collections of antiquities; in one of 
these, belonging to the priest Lewitzky, there are various antiquities from Berezan, 
consisting of beautiful Fikellura vases and very fine Corinthian fragments, as well 
as fragments of Naukratis ware and the usual Attic styles, with black and red 
figures (of these last, however, the provenance is not certain). It is clear that the 
Berezan necropolis covers a lange period of time. The Archeological Commission 
intends shortly to explore this island more fully. [For a plan of Berezan, see 
Arbeiten der VI. Archiol. Versamml. su Odessa, 1886.) 
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At Olbia I found a necropot’s dating from the fourth century p.c. to the second 
ceiitury A.D. ‘The town of Olbia lies on the shore of Bugliman, of which a sketch 
plan is here given. A, B, C are the upper town, D the lower ; a part of the lower 
town lies submerged, as the shore is falling away. E are outlying parts of Olbia, 
where great quantities of potsherds of later fabrics are lying, as in Athens at the 
Areopagus, or on the Payx. On the plan I have indicated the results so far 
obtained from excavation on this site; these were carried out in 1873 by Zalielin 
and Baron von Tiesenhausen : the tombs were found by Graf von Uvatoff, von 
Suratschan, and von Tastrebow. 

The topography of Otbiais,as yet, very little ascertained.* My excavations have 
contributed one result to our knowledge of it, viz., that the town did not extend to 
F, for I dug at this point and found no trace of foundations. Here lay the necro- 
Polis of Olbia, which extended further to the west, to the point G, where the village 
‘of Parutino now lies. It is not older than the fourth century u.c. At the point F 
I found forty-eight tombs, all pit graves, but of varying depth and form. The 
deepest extend 22 feet (English) below the surface, and are all chamber tombs, 
sometimes of remarkable size. ‘The dead were either laid simply on the floor, or 
on the specially constructed benches; the head was usually (though not always) to 
the east. ‘These chamber tombs always contained several corpses ; only in one 
‘case was T able to prove incineration ; here, the ashes were deposited in an urn of 
this form J laid on a bench, around it stood various vases (also on the 
Dench). But in the same tomb was another corpse, which was not burned, 
but inhumed. The bodies were very frequently borne into the tomb on biers, and 
so laid in the ground or benches ; these biers were of wood and leather, of 














this form ¢J-Lq and had four leaden handles (a, a, a, a) of very elegant form. 
The wood 2 and the handles were gilt, and very often decorated. On the 
ground were placed several vases and various other utensils. Of 


their general appearance I have given a detailed account in my Report to the 
Archiologische Commission, with plans and sections. All without exception were 
very rich, and were, therefore, already plundered in antiquity. I found only a few 
remains of gold and silver objects, which the plunderers had lost in the process, or 
had overlooked ; but the fine vases were left behind. ‘These vases are of various 
forms; beautiful large amphore (in form approaching’ the Apulian), with decora- 
tion in gilding and colour, wonderfully beautiful pelika, with rich gilt ornament 
and brilliant glaze (for the technique of these cf. Berdin Cat,, 2854-6], one of which 
hhad paintings in red figures, fine kylikes (plain black, but of brilliant technique), 
one of which is inscribed Ateneo, and a jug with the inscription ‘Yyuias; a 
similar vase in Berlin has the inscription "Admas [cl Berlin Cat, 1764, 1769, 
A771, 1775) 1776, 180x (all of which have Alas); and 2872 (Yyeias). [Ch 
Jahn, Munich Cat, Einl, p. cxi.] ‘There are further fine lamps, alabastra, &c. 

* See the works of Graf von Usaroff, Recherches Archiologiques dans ta Russie Meridonale, 
with atlas; and esp. Latyschelf's Gesch. der Stadt Otbia, which gives all the literature of the sub- 
ject. The best plan of Olbia is that by Kappen, published in the Dentschr. vom Katterd Gerll- 
schaft der Gesch, nd Alterthtmer su Odestn. 
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From their style and technique the vases found by me should belong to the fourth— 
second centuries nc. ‘There are also vases of late Greek and Roman times 
similar to those vases from Olbia, described by Loescheke in Arc. Anz. 189%, p. 17. 

The chamber graves of Olbia, however, belong to a different period: the 
coins found with the vases will, perhaps, give fuller data, which will also be of 
importance to the chronology of vases as well. The sketch subjoined represents 
two sections and a plan of a chamber grave in Olbia, 















1, Entrance; 2, Benches; 3, Grave; 4, A Niche (where the lamp was usually placed). 
Entrance tsually 30°25". 





‘The chamber tombs are all 
earth. Besides the chamber tombs 
numerous tombs giving this section “we 
in depth. ae 


Lastly, there are at Olbia also tombs a — rath this section, usually of 


dug out of the 
T also found 
perk e808 to rs feet 











later date; these are not deep (not more % than 7 feet). 

‘The objects found in the two tast [7-12 clasts of tombe are vases 
gold work, silver work, beads, astragali, © bronzes (amongst others, a 
late Egyptian bronze statuette, used as an amulet), coins, &c. ; they usually have a 
wooden flooring, and have invariably been plundered. 

In F to G lies also the later necropolis of Olbia (not earlier than the fourth 
century 8.c.). The earlier necropolis must lie in H, from which site the earliest 
Olbian tomb-inscription comes (Latyscheff, Juserr, No. 4), and where the 
Kurgan lies, which was explored by Count Uvaroff [for the contents, see the Atlas 
to the Recherches}. 

‘The tombs explored by me are only a small proportion of the very extensive 
necropolis; the excavations here will be prosecuted by the Archeological Com- 
mission in the coming year. 

All the objects which I found are now in the Arch. Commission in Peters- 
burg, from which place they will go to the Hermitage; the duplicates and unim- 
portant things pass into the Russian provincial museums. 

‘The sites A, B C, E, and H unfortunately cannot as yet be explored, as they 
Delong to a lady who permits no excavation. ‘They must, however, conceal many 
treasures from science, for they include numerous large Kurganen (similar to Kul- 
Oba, &e., at Kertch), which are, as yet, wholly undisturbed. ‘The excavations, 
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moreover, in the town itself were not satisfactory ; here, too, there is much still to 
bbe found. How important the finds there will be, is shown amongst other things 
by the inscribed base found in Olbia of a statue by Praxiteles: Ipagiréans 
erotprer (Latyscheli, Znserr. vol. i. No. 145). 

London, October rath, 1896. B, PHARMAKOVSKY. 


In the world of Byzantine antiquities, the most important progress 
has been the completion of the French mission to Mistra, which occupied 
the summer of 1894 and 1895. According to the report of M. Millet 
(Bull, de Corr. Hell., 1895, p. 268), the entire site has been thoroughly 
studied, and a plan drawn up; the eight churches have been examined 
and the details prepared for publication; the principal paintings have 
been copied by M. Eustache, and the architectural details drawn by 
‘M. Brailowski, on behalf of the Academy of St. Petersburg. M. Millet 
was further enabled to make some excavations which have thrown 
interesting light on the Byzantine methods of sepulture; and finally, a 
museum has been formed consisting of fragments of architecture and 
inscriptions. 

Among the losses which the archeological world has suffered during 
the past year, the great names of Ernst Curtius and Johannes Over~ 
beck stand prominent. The one name is associated more pre-eminently 
with practical work, whereof his bust at Olympia is witness; the other, 
with the theoretical side of archeology, as represented by his monu- 
mental work on Greek sculpture. With these are two others; Humann, 
the discoverer and initiator, whose fame Pergamon has made European; 
and Dimmler, one of the most brilliant of the younger school, whose 
researches into early Greek antiquity combined in a remarkable degree 
the qualities of daring and laborious thoroughness. 

cs. 
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EXCAVATIONS IN MELOos. 


Our operations in this island, which lasted in all from March 2oth 
until the end of May, were mainly tentative in character; it contains 
evidently a large number of ancient sites, but unfortunately, in most of 
them, a great deal of unsystematic and unrecorded digging has been 
for a long time carried on. It seemed, therefore, desirable to ascertain, 
first, whether it would be necessary to continue for more than one 
season; and, secondly, what sites would best repay investigation. Our 
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first researches were directed to the shore of the little bay of Klima, 
which lies at the foot of the hill on which the theatre and many other 
traces of the old town are still distinguishable. ‘The fact that part of 
this ground (the property of the Government) was said to have yielded 
the celebrated statue of Poseidon, now in the National Museum, as well 
as other statues (one of which is still lying m sit), and was otherwise 
said to be unexcavated, seemed to warrant our choice; the more so as 
43 
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the Government had made this excavation a condition of their permis- 
sion, Here, then, on March zoth, we began (site A, Fig. 2); at the 
same time I received permission to break ground at another promising 
site (site B) in the opposite side of the delta, where the gardener, in 
sinking a well-shaft, had come upon traces of a marble pavement with 
two bases resting upon it. 

On both these sites our hopes were doomed to disappointment ; in 
site A we soon came upon a series of walls of two periods, one below 
the other, at a depth of from half a metre to a metre below the level 
of the soil; but these were evidently of quite late, careless con- 
struction; and though we continued for some days trying to follow 
them in various directions, not a trace was forthcoming of anything 
which could be considered as even Roman, much less Hellenic, 
in character, except a few fragments of very late pavement in green 
marble and a large marble statue base, which may have belonged to 
the series of statues already referred to, and had probably, like them, 
found its way here accidentally. The marks in the upper surface 
showed that it had supported a life-size (probably male) figure; the 
moulding in the upper and lower part, which occupied only three sides, 
showed that it must have stood against a wall. Unfortunately the sur- 
face had suffered so much damage, that it was impossible to determine 
what inscription (if any) it had borne, The surface of the ground is 
here very little above the sea-level ; and wherever we dug we invariably 
found brackish water at a depth of about one and a-half metres. At two 
points we came upon traces of a pavement of coarse large slabs of 
schistous stone, which was laid slightly above the present water-level. 
Immediately below these slabs was a thick layer of some bituminous 
composition smelling strongly of tar, and below this again a quantity 
of fragments of stoneand marble. Evidently these fragments had been 
thrown in to make some kind of a foundation in the wet loose soil, 
and an attempt had been made to render the pavement itself damp- 
proof. This fact is important, as will presently bo seen, inasmuch as 
it shows that the water-level on this site was approximately the 
same in antiquity as it is to-day. At one point had a deeper hole 
made and got a pump to work; but the only result was to show 
that nothing but sand and marine formation has ever existed here. 

At site B there is a much greater depth of soil, as the ground 
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rises considerably in this direction. Here, at first, things looked 
more promising, as we soon ascertained that the two square bases 
with mouldings rested, evidently undisturbed, on the marble pavement 
to which they had belonged; but when four similar bases had been 
discovered in the same line, and it was seen that not one of them was 
even reasonably square, while the distances between every two varied, 
there was no difficulty in deciding that the building must have been an 
exceedingly late colonnade or stoa. After its destruction, the frag- 
ments of it were used in the construction of some walls which resem- 
bled those of site A, and which ran alongside the column bases. In 
one of these walls were built the greater part of a Corinthian column 
and a piece of marble entablature which had evidently formed part of 
the stoa. On excavating below the marble pavement we found, first a 
layer of what secmed to be river deposit, then sand, and then (at about 
the same level as in site A) brackish water. The space which should 
have been occupied by the (displaced) fifth base was occupied by a wall 
of irregular blocks of stone, faced with stucco, resting upon the stylobate, 
but running obliquely across it from north-west to south-east. Between 
it and the fourth base was found part of an inscribed Melian gravestone 
of the sixth century, which seems to have been built into the wall. At 
a subsequent period, when both this wall and the stoa had been 
destroyed, the ground seems to have been filled in with rubbish up to 
the level of the tops of the column bases, and on this was erected an 
exceedingly late construction of which we found two walls running 
parallel with and enclosing the line of the columns ; these were formed 
of irregular blocks of stone and fragments of the colonnade, loosely 
‘ound together with mud. 

In order to make sure that no part of the delta had contained build- 
ings of interest, we tried yet a third site (C). This was a large open 
field to the north of site B, and extending to the point where the steep 
incline towards the old town commences; this ground had not been 
excavated within the memory of any one in the island. We started 
with two trenches, one from the north-west corner, the other from the 
middle of the west side, both leading towards the centre. In the second 
of these the soil proved to be sandy in character, and filled with rounded 
boulders such as would indicate the existence of a disused river-bed. 
It seems probable that at an early date the river which follows the 
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ravine between Melos and Klimatobouni must have issued here; and 
as no objects of any kind were discovered in this trench, it was aban- 
doned. In the other trench we found, at a depth of about one and a- 
half metres, part of a wall of good construction in regular courses run- 
ning east and west. Eventually this proved to be part of the wall of a 
house, with a doorway and a well, apparently of the better class of 
Byzantine construction. In this last excavation were some few frag- 
ments of pottery belonging to the late classical period, but not suffi- 
cient to warrant the supposition that the site had been actually occu- 
pied in classical times, With this exception there was nothing in the 
entire delta, as far as we could ascertain, which could be assigned to 
any period previous to late Roman or Byzantine. On the other hand, 
everything pointed to the fact that the whole area had been in classical 
times covered by the sea. 

‘The reasonable conclusion seems to be that in the hollow now 
occupied by Klima we have what was in classical times the true 
harbour of Melos. It is obvious to any one who looks at the plan 
that such a harbour, receiving the detritus from the two hills and 
what the river between them brought down, would speedily silt up 
if left to itself. 

Now it happens that there are in the sea at this point considerable 
traces of massive masonry, principally at the two extremities of the 
base of the delta, The masonry at the west end extends farthest into 
the sea, running in an oblique south-east direction, forming a pro- 
tection to the harbour against the prevailing set of the currents from 
the west. These traces have given rise to the story, freely circulated 
by the fishermen, that the sea has here encroached on the land, and 
that a part of the town of Melos is here submerged. If this were 
true, it would be a remarkable contradiction to the geologists, who 
assert that at the Pliocene period the sea-level was at least two hun- 
dred metres above the present level. In reality the facts, at this point 
at least, show that the sea-level has changed very little within the 
last two thousand years, and, if anything, has even receded. With 
two absolutely calm days, a boat, and a sponge-fisher’s telescope (*. 
a bucket with a glass bottom), I was enabled to make a close examina- 
tion of these «rip in the sea. They consist throughout of massive 
foundations of unfaced concrete mixed with rough boulders, which are 
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carried up to what is approximately the present sea-level. Above the 
sea-level the construction consists of heavy squared blocks of red or 
brown trachyte, with an inner core of rubble. Inside the western mole, 
already described, is a large rectangular building in the sea, which 
seems to have communicated with the shore by means of a pier; and a 
similar construction seems to have existed at the east end. These 
constructions may have served primarily as docks or quays, but 
would equally have formed a strong basis of defence against attack 
from the sea. At the west point the cliff comes sheer down into the 
sea; but in order to secure communication with the small bay to the 
west, a very narrow passage was anciently tunnelled in the rock, 
sufficient to admit a single person without stooping. A large piece of 
this rock with the tunnel through it has fallen, and lies on its side in 
the sea. If these observations are correct, we must consider the 
classical harbour of Melos as possessing little or no foreshore. The 
hill on which the town stood must have descended practically sheer 
into the sea at all points on this side; so that even if an enemy had 
succeeded in forcing the harbour defences, he would be confronted 
by an almost. perpendicular path which a handful of resolute men 
could hold against all comers. This may account for the almost 
total absence of traces of the town wall of defence on this side (see 
the plan), and also for the fact that in spite of the superiority of the 
naval force of the Athenians, their attack was delivered from the 
land side, 

‘The character of the masonry corresponds with that of the retain- 
ing walls of the theatre of Melos, and also with that of the temple 
existing between the two hills; none of these buildings can be of much 
earlier date than the Ptolemaic period. It may be that by the third 
or second century 8.C. the original harbour within the delta had so far 
‘hallowed as to become impracticable ; and that the moles were erected 
in order to replace it with an artificial harbour more to seaward. These 
moles further contributed to the silting-up of Klima, so that by late 
Roman times the ground here, though swampy, was firm enough to 
build upon. If it is a fact that the Poseidon and other statues were 
found here, various explanations may easily be suggested; they may 
have rolled down from the steep slope above, or may have been brought 
here to’ forin part of the harbour decorations. 
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So far then our excavations, though not productive of actual anti- 
quities, may claim to have had a result which is of considerable topo- 
graphical interest. After writing the above, I was glad to see that our 
deductions had been to a certain extent foretold by Ehrenburg, who, in 
1889, made an exhaustive geological survey of the island. Discussing 
the question of the encroachment of the sea at Klima (Die Znselgruppe 
‘von Milos, p. 46), he remarks that such an encroachment remains 
merely a probability, “because we do not know whether the «ripia 
(ée, the masonry now visible in the sea) do not belong to an ancient 
harbour site, and therefore may have been always in the sea.” 

From Klima our excavations proceeded gradually up the hill 
towards the theatre. On the lower slope, our hopes of finding Greek 
remains were again baffled; the traces of buildings and antiquities 
which we discovered were chiefly of late Roman and Byzantine cha- 
racter. There, in the field of Emmanuel Vichos (site D), trenches run 
along the field and into the hillside revealed a regular street of Byzan- 
tine buildings, well preserved; at one point a door was found leading 
into a cave, in which was a cistern containing Greek fragments; 
beside the door of this cave was a Doric capital with an inscription 
recording the erection of a sundial by an archon. In more than one 
place the ground was excavated down to the bed rock, reaching a 
depth of 12 feet, but the result was invariably the same, viz. Byzantine 
remains with insignificant Greek litter and rifled caves. Above this 
field the rock had been levelled probably in ancient times, with a 
gutter at the edge suggesting a roadway; from this point a tunnel was 
run into the bank along the rock face, and revealed first, a Hellenistic 
shaft grave, with broken pottery, and subsequently a large cave, across 
which a wall of late construction had been erected, consisting chiefly of 
late architectural marble fragments. From this terrace a flight of steps, 
apparently Byzantine, led to the terrace above, and was found to be 
well-preserved. The only object of any interest beside the inscription 
above mentioned, was a small marble relief with a buil’s head of late 
conventional style, with traces of colour. 

The result of this excavation seemed to show that this portion of 
the slope had not been inhabited in classical times; it had probably 
been occupied by Greek and Roman cave tombs, of which so many 
still exist below Trypete, and from which that village derives its name 
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(Torri). It would seem, indeed, as if this portion of the island had 
been a centre of the Byzantine settlements, for our next excavation at 
the top of the hill (site E, known locally as the “Three Churches ”) 
gave the remains of an interesting early Byzantine church or churches 
with a curious cruciform baptistery, very well-preserved. On remov- 
ing the foundations of this church we came upon a series of late Greek 
statues which had been broken up and used as supports for the church 
walls—in all, parts of eight statues were thus discovered ; unfortunately 
none of them have as yet been provided with a head; it is possible that 
an adjoining field, of which the owner has not as yet come to terms 
with us, may later give us some of the missing portions. Close by this 
field are the remains of a section of the town walls (site F), in splendid 
polygonal masonry of, perhaps, the fifth century B.C. or earlier; a small 
excavation enabled us to determine the site of the city gate at this 
point, and reveals a system of construction which should be of great 
interest, not only as regards the topography of the ancient town, but 
also the history of Hellenic fortification. Site E has been described 
in a paper by Mr. Mackenzie, in the Yournal of Hellensc Studies 
(shortly to appear); for site F see the paper by Mr. Bosanquet, 
infra, p. 77- 

About half-way between the Town Gate (site F) and the village of 
Trypete is a field, at one corner of which is the church of Hagia Pha- 
neromene: close to the south-west corner is the spot in which the 
archaic statue of “Apollo,” now in the National Museum (Bull. de 
Corr. Hell., 1892, Pl. XVI) was found. As the proprietor assured us 
that the site had not been excavated, we started a trench across this 
field; at a depth of two metres we found a great quantity of pottery 
fragments, with an occasional good Greek fragment; also part of what 
seems to have been an archaic Doric capital in yellowish porous stone ; 
fragments of architecture in this material are to be seen built into 
terrace walls here and there, and below the theatre is a retaining wall, 
built with courses of it combined with courses of red trachyte; it may 
be that this material was characteristic of the earlier Melian architec- 
ture. At a slightly lower depth we found traces of what had apparently 
been tombs of the Dipylon period; these had consisted of hollows in 
the bed rock, covered with heavy tiles, with bones and traces of burn- 
ing; but unfortunately everything proved to be broken, and the site had 
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evidently been already dug; the faithless proprietor afterwards con- 
fessed that our suspicions were correct. The whole of the ground from 
this point to the Town Gate is rich in fragments of pottery of the 
Dipylon period. It is probable that, in accordance with ancient usage, 
the road from the town, which took this direction, was lined with tombs, 
and that the earliest occupied the part nearest the gate. At present, 
we have found no trace of any Mycenzan settlement existing in this 
part of the island. Probably the Dorian colonists, coming from the 
Peloponnesos, and bringing with them their native style of ornament, 
would have found the harbour an inducement in determining their selec- 
tion of this part of the island; the earlier peoples, spreading down- 
wards from island to island, naturally chose that north-east part which 
was nearest to Kimolos, and where, as we shalll see, there are extensive 
traces of prehistoric and Mycenzan settlements, but very little of post- 
‘Mycenwan remains. This suggestion is farther strengthened by the fact 
that on the adjoining portion of Kimolos there is a site marked Nychia, 
(see the map, Fig-1) which is the name given to-day to the obsidian imple- 
ment characteristic of prehistoric settlements in these islands. On the 
north-east part of the island, though there is plenty of white flint, there 
isno obsidian indigenous to the soil; the nearest point at which obsidian 
occurs is Komia; but in the neighbourhood of Klimatobouni there is 
an ancient quarry of the obsidian which is found throughout the region 
‘between Skinopi and Adamanta: this quarry is called’s 7a Noxea, The 
north-east point of the island is very much exposed to the weather, and 
the coast here is most unsuitable for shipping; it seems unlikely, except 
for the reasons given above, that it would naturally have commended 
itself to the early settlers as a site for their principal town.* 

The houses of Trypete are built upon a terrace which is absolutely 
honeycombed with ancient tombs ; the caves and ancient sinkings have 
been usually adapted to the requirements of modern life; but occasion- 
ally, even now, so the villagers assert, fresh tombs are discovered. One 
such was reported to exist in a cellar recently constructed in the house 
of Manousi; this we opened, but found, unfortunately, that others had 
een before us. It consisted of a rectangular sinking in the rock, large 








‘* Mr, Mackenzie has obtained evidence of the existence of at least two other prehistoric sites in 
the island. We hope, during the coming season, to obtain the materials for a more complete 
archmological survey of Melos. 
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enough to hold a body at full length, which still contained a large 
series of fragments of pottery of the Dipylon style, and a fine lentoid 
gem in black steatite, which we hope to publish, with other Melian 
gems, in the Journal of Hellenic Studies. It is of late Mycenean 
style, but very finely worked, and represents a bull (similar to those on 
the Vaphio cups), overthrown, with legs and head in the air, beside a 
fig (?) tree. In all probability this tomb had been rifled at an early 
date, as a hole broken through it led into a lower but later tomb 
chamber with beds round the wall, which had been also ransacked. 
A third tomb had previously been opened in the same cellar, and was 
said to have contained a large vase with elaborate decorations of 
chariots, &c., in the Geometric style, which is in private hands in Melos. 
This tomb was also a rectangular sinking in the rock, about two metres 
long by one metre in width and depth; the long side on the north was 
interrupted nearly in the centre by a nearly circular sinking about 30 
centimetres in diameter, and about half a metre deep, which may have 
‘been intended to contain the objects deposited with the dead person. 

On the farther slope of the promontory on which the presumed 
Acropolis stands is a district called Tramythia, which seems to have 
formed the true centre of the ancient Hellenic town. On one of the 
middle slopes of this district we found some highly interesting and 
important remains, which seem to have belonged to a building appa- 
rently of the early Graeco-Roman period, devoted to one of those 
religious societies which were so popular from that period of antiquity 
downwards. A large marble altar which we found gives us what was 
probably the name of the deity to whose worship the society was 
devoted, as it is inscribed with a dedication to Dionysos Trieterikos. 
A marble statue (illustrating the transition stage between the full- 
length portrait and the bust) gives us similarly the name of the hiero- 
phant C, Marius Trophimus; and, lastly, we found what seems to have 
been the hall where possibly the Mysteries were celebrated. The 
entire floor of this large chamber is covered with a mosaic pavement 
which for beauty and originality of design is certainly one of the finest 
specimens of this art which has come down to us. The tessere are 
mostly large and fairly wide apart; but the more delicate details are 
laid in glass, while the black colour is varied by the insertion here 
and there of gleaming patches of obsidian, 
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‘What the exact character of the hall was we have not yet been able 
to determine. We hope to be able to clear more of the ground around 
it. Unfortunately, the road down to the shore passes over one end of it, 
and this portion of the building and mosaic have been hopelessly 
destroyed. We hope to publish it fully in a forthcoming number of the 
Journ, Helt. Stud., but meanwhile a brief description may here be useful. 
The pavement is 5°4 metres wide, and is partly preserved for a length 
of about 19 metres, but it probably continued for a length of at least 
3°3 metres further. Around the whole run two wide polychrome 
borders; the outer is made up of a kind of Catherine wheel ornament 
with a centre of two intertwined links; the inner consists of kanthari 
between groups of acanthus leaves; inside this, again, is a narrower 
border of cable pattern, which also divides the mosaic into (probably) 
five panels; the centre panel is 6} metres long, and consists of an 
elaborate series of geometric designs, chiefly variations of the twined 
link, but very ingeniously conceived. Next to this is a square panel 
enclosing a circular space, in which are a great variety of fish, and, 
apparently, a boatman, whose head only is preserved ; beside him is 
the inscription MONONMHYAW?, The meaning of this is not quite 
clear: if the mij is to be taken in its classical usage, it would appear to 
signify, “Give us anything but water,” a Bacchanalian sentiment which 
would at least be appropriate to the surroundings. It seems, however, 
more likely that the artist is here following the example of those who 
extol the beauty of their own work: he wishes us to understand that 
the fish in his pictorial aquarium are so life-like that if water only were 
thrown on they would swim. An admirable illustration of this senti- 
ment (for which I am indebted to Dr. Sandys) is given in the epigram 
of Martial L,, xxxv. De piscibus sculptis :— 





“ Antis Phidiacw toreuma clarum, 
Pisces adspicis: adde aquam, natabunt.’” 


‘At each comer of this panel is a tragic mask. 

The topmost panel of all is, most fortunately, at once the most 
important and the best preserved; it is 3-2 metres long, and, except 
from the roots of an olive, has received very little injury. From each 
corner a vine grows, spreading its leaves, with tendrils and grapes, all 
over the design; amongst the branches a wild goat is couched, and 
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various birds move about, pecking at the fruit, The whole is executed 
with considerable spirit and vivacity, and the effect is enhanced by the 
‘beauty of the colouring. It is curious to find so early an example of a 
design which became, fifteen centuries later, the favourite subject of the 
carpet-weavers of Persia. The beautiful carpet of Ardebil, in the South 
Kensington Museum, and the famous Poldi-Pezzoli carpet, at Milan, 
are two instances in which the same principle has been applied to the 
decoration of a floor. In the centre of the upper portion of this panel 
(which must have formed the upper portion of the hall) is a small 
rectangular marble shaft, still r sil, perhaps an altar. For the present, 
this mosaic has been carefully re-covered with layers of reeds and earth, 
in order to preserve it. It is hoped that arrangements may be made for 
its eventual transport to Athens. 

Two other small excavations in this part of the island deserve a 
passing notice, The first was in a field in Tramythia, slightly below 
the “smaller acropolis” (site H): here was found a portion of a Roman 
bath, with two layers of flooring, the upper of white, the lower of red 
stucco; the calidarium was fairly complete, the hypocaust consisting of 
the usual rows of cylindrical and rectangular terra-cotta pipes set on 
end, with apertures above and below and in the narrow sides; on these 
rested a layer of thick flat tiles, over which was a layer of coarse rubble 
and cement: the fact that this building ran under the roadway made it 
impossible to clear it completely. The other excavation (site I) was in 
a broad terrace which runs nearly the entire length above the fine 
retaining wall of polygonal trachyte to the east of the theatre. The 
inner wall of this terrace we found to be composed of huge blocks of 
trachyte arranged in the form of steps, leading down from the terrace 
above. The risers formed by these blocks seem too large for a stair- 
case; and it may be that they were intended for seats: in that case 
‘Mr. Bosanquet’s sugigestion seems a likely one, that this site represents 
the Stadion of Melos. The immediate neighbourhood of the site where 
the famous Aphrodite was found, and which Furtwangler proposed 
(AMeisterwerke, p. 616) to identify with the Gymnasium, would be an 
additional argument in favour of this, as is also the fact that our trenches 
on this site produced no evidence of any building; only a Roman” 
aqueduct and a late Roman tomb were found; the latter, which con- 
tained a gold ring with a fine cameo (Nike driving a biga), and leaves 
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of a gold wreath, will be published later. Certain difficulties in con- 
‘nection with the crop of wheat on this terrace necessarily delayed our 
operations here; but we hope to resume them, if possible, during the 
coming season. 

On the east side of Trypete we made one or two experimental exca- 
vations in search of tombs. In one of these we were successfull in dis 
covering a group of twelve tombs, all apparently belonging to the early 
part of the sixth century 8.¢., some of which were still unopened. These 
tombs consisted, like the Geometric tombs already described, of a 
rectangular sinking in the soft rock, with an average length of about 
220 metres by 1°12 metre, filled in with soil. At a depth of about 
14 metre is usually a layer of calcined wood (apparently olive, as the 
berries were frequently discovered); this continues for about ‘10 metre 
to ‘15 metre down to the floor of the grave, and in this charred mass 
the bones and other objects are usually found. In one such tomb we 
found, in the upper soil, fragments of pottery and two silver rings; 
below, the usual layer of charcoal, but against the south-west angle, on 
the south (long side), a series of the fine electrum ornaments, such as, in 
the British and Berlin Museums, are already known as coming from 
Melos (cf. Arch. Zeit, xlii. p. 110), together with a silver fibula, a piece 
of Oriental porcelain, and two apparently proto-Corinthian vases in 
fragments, An interesting peculiarity of this tomb is the fact that 
some of the gold jewellery found in it seems to have been attached to 
the wall of the grave. It seems probable that the body lay with the 
head to the west; beside it, on the right, a small space in the rock had 
been carefully smoothed, and bronze nails driven in, on which the ear- 
rings and pendants were hung. A fuller description of these tombs 
will be given in a subsequent paper. A fact of some importance for 
the history of pottery is that in one tomb of this group we discovered 
a few fragments of a large “ Melian” vase, together with a terra-cotta 
bull, and pieces of other ware of the sixth century. So far as I know, 
this is the first instance in which the actual circumstances have been 
known of the discovery of “Melian” vases. 

During my absence in Athens, Mr. Bosanquet had made a tour of 
inspection of the island, in the course of which he had visited a site on 
the north-east coast, which Ross names ’s rév Kémpov, and which is 
mentioned by Diimmler in Athen. Mitth. 1886, p. 170. Here it was 
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reported that very ancient tombs had been discovered; hard by, Mr. 
‘Bosanquet found a gable-shaped mound overhanging the sea, with traces 
of Cyclopean and other very archaic walls. On May 7th we began an 
excavation on this mound, and although our time only permitted of 
twelve days’ excavation, we have already found enough to show that 
the mound covered the remains of a prehistoric fortress or palace of the 
utmost importance. The walls have now been uncovered on the sea 
side to their lowest depth, and are in some cases preserved to a height 
of several metres, giving a complicated plan which in some respects 
recalls the plan of Tiryns; in the soil throughout vast quantities of 
‘Mycenzan pottery of all stages have been found; below these are traces 
of prehistoric pottery and a perfect layer of implements in obsidian and 
fiint. It would seem, indeed, as if this site must have been a factory 
for obsidian implements, as there seemed to be traces of flint cores and 
other indications of their manufacture. As this part of the island 
closely adjoins Kimolos, and therefore the long chain of the Northern 
Cyclades, it may be that the obsidian implements found elsewhere 
among prehistoric remains in the islands, owe their origin to 
Phylakopi. 

‘We were obliged to break off for the season on May 19th, but left 
the ground in such a condition that the work can easily be taken up 
again at such a time as we are able to resume operations in Melos. 

Crem. Sarr. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT MrLos—Tue Easr Gare. By R. C. Bosanguer. 
PLave I, 

Tats excavation was undertaken with a view to determining the 
position of one of the town-gates. Although there are considerable 
remains of the fortifications, no gate of the ancient town was visible 
above ground. It was evident that the discovery of the gates, and 
consequently of the roads, would afford the best clues to internal and 
external topography. 

Description of the Sile—Melos, as the map shows, possesses one of 
the finest natural harbours in the Aigean. ‘The ancient town, like the 
cluster of modern villages, lay on high ground east of the straits by 
which the nearly landlocked bay is entered. The site is a ridge which 
stretches three-quarters of a mile inland, and consists of (1) the Small 
Acropolis, a table-topped hill crowned with a chapel of St. Elias; (2) 

the sea, the Large Acropolis, a long crescent-shaped crag 

itous sides; and (3) the “saddle” or tract of level ground, 
probably the ancient Agora, which separates the two heights. ‘The 
walls also included part of the Tramythia valley on the north, and 
perhaps also of the Klima valley, which runs down to the landing- 
place on the south. These main divisions can easily be recognised on 
the plan on p. 64, which reproduces, with a few corrections, one 
published by Leycester in the Geographical Yournal for 1852. 

We may assume d friort the existence of, at least, three gates: 
(1) on the side of Tramythia; here there are several likely spots which 
have still to be examined with the spade; (2) on the side of Klima, 
where the ancient harbour was situated ; but there seems little chance 
of fixing the position of this seaward gate, since west of the theatre the 
wall has almost entirely disappeared ; (3) on the east or landward side, 
where the plateau between the two heights is continued in a narrow 
strip of level ground at the foot of the Larger Acropolis. It was the 
third of these hypothetical gates that we sought and found, 

The Excavation—The cornfield, marked F on the general plan, lies 
just north of the point at which the present road—a broad mule-path— 
from Klima and the sea to the interior of the island crosses the line of 
the ancient wall. Some stones visible in the road suggested that the 
wall here formed a recess, flanked on the south by a square bastion, 
the termination of the straight south wall, and on the north by a strip 
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of curtain-wall and a projecting round tower. In order to examine 
this re-entering angle, I obtained leave from the demarch to sink a pit 
in the road; in this way we verified the return of the square tower. To 
the north we were stopped by the high retaining-wall of the field above. 
‘As a direct excavation from the top would have involved the purchase 
of the crop and a descent through eight feet of soil, I decided to follow 
the wall by tunnelling, a cheap but tedious method of excavation, in 
which the Melians, many of them miners by trade, are particularly 
skilled. We soon came on a stratum of whitish gravel, some inches 
thick, and rammed so tight as to resist the pick. This ‘piyua, as the 
men called it, appears to have been the bedding of a pavement since 
removed. Associated with it were sixth-century pottery and an 
archaic bull’s head in terra-cotta. Just in the line of this roadway we 
found the gate; its southern jamb had been destroyed, probably at the 
time when the terrace-wall of the field was built, but the northern jamb 
and part of the threshold were found #u s#fu, and within the threshold 
a stone drum with a square hole to receive the metal socket in which 
the gate-pivot turned. 

‘We tunnelled on to the angle from which the wall turns towards the 
round tower, and then carried a branch tunnel through the gateway. 
Here we discovered a line of very large blocks, evidently the lowest 
course of a wall, bounding the roadway on the right. We followed this 
for nine metres and reached an opening which led through the wall to 
the north, and seemed to indicate a side-road leading to the Larger 
Acropolis ; a part of it was paved with large slabs. Apparently the 
strong wall inside the gate, together with the square tower opposite, 
formed a narrow passage, and so prolonged the gateway into a kind of 
barbican. 

Externally the gate is exceedingly well defended. Owing to the 
abrupt fall in the ground on the south side of the road, any one 
approaching the gate had no choice but to pass close under the round 
tower, which effectually commanded, first, his unshielded right side, 
and then his back. The modern road rests in part on an artificial 
substructure, and it is likely that the ancient road passed even nearer 
to the round tower. The present appearance of this part of the fortifica- 
tions is shown in Plate I. On the right is seen part of the Larger 
Acropolis and below it is the round tower; on the left is the Small 
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Acropolis; between the two rises the shadowy outline of Eremomelos, 
one of the last homes of the @ypiwoy, or Cretan goat; in the foreground 
is the road from Klima and the sea (on the left), to Trypete on the 
right; near the middle of the picture is the point, marked by a cross, 
at which the tunnel started. To the left, in the angle formed by the 
road and the inconspicuous face of the square tower which turns at 
right angles to it southwards, are the remains of a building, apparently 
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Roman, which occupied the plot now covered with olives. It was here 
that the famous “Venus of Milo” was found in a niche or exedra; the 
traditional spot is indicated on the plan and is recognisable as a heap 
of small stones, the filling-in of a recent re-examination of the niche 
by inquisitive peasants, on the extreme left of the Plate I. The in- 
scriptions found with the statue make it probable, as Furtwiingler has 
pointed out, that the building was a gymnasium; we know now that it 
occupied a prominent position on the terrace adjoining the town-gate. 
79 
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Date of the Fortifications.—In the part of the defences which we 
have been discussing, there are two very different styles of masonry. 
The strips of curtain-wall are good examples of what has been called 
“fish-scale jointing.” The joints are curved, and to some extent recall 
the beautiful curvilinear jointing of the Temple-terrace at Delphi, which 
cannot be later than the sixth century. The difference is that there 
are no courses at Delphi, while at Melos we have what may be a later 
development of the same polygonal style, with fairly regular courses. 
Inserted between two strips of this fish-scale polygonal are the round 
tower and the strip of curtain-wall to the north of it, both built 
in regular rectangular masonry ; and similar isodomous work appears 
in the jamb of the gate. Now it is conceivable that regular courses 
might be employed as more convenient in the round tower and gate, 
while the polygonal jointing was still in use for curtain-walls ; but this 
does not account for the rectangular work in the curtain-wall attached 
to the round tower. 

Ifthe two styles are not contemporary, the isodomous parts must 
be the later, and it is simplest to suppose that, at some time, the 
original gate was rebuilt and its flank defence strengthened by 
the insertion of the round tower. When were these changes 
made? 

There is one period at which such a strengthening of weak places 
in the city’s harness was peculiarly necessary. At the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war, Melos and Thera alone, of the Cyclades, 
remained outside the Athenian confederacy. In 426, an expedition 
under Nikias called on the island to yield. It returned without effect- 
ing anything, but left behind it a dread which turned the Melians into 
open enemies of Athens. In the assessment-tables of tribute for the 
following year, the name of Melos figures, assessed at fifteen talents, an 
unfairly large sum in proportion to the size of the island. Ten years 
elapsed before there sailed from Athens an expedition which besieged 
and captured the place. We hardly doubt that the Melians made some 
preparations in the interval. It would be rash to pronounce a final 
opinion on any part of the lines until the whole has been examined, 


‘There is some reason to think that the round tower had a further use, and that a cro wall 
‘which separated the Large Acropolis ffom the plateau at its foot, abutted against the circit wall 
at this point, 
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Dut it is not unlikely that the rectangular insertions in the polygonal 
work may date from the years 426-416 B.C. 
The icyopi mentioned by Thucydides—I have already referred to 
the view that the saddle between the two Acropoleis was the site of the 
ancient dyopé. This view occurred to Weil (A¢h. Mitth.; 1876, p. 247) 
and independently to ourselves. ‘The following reasons may be given :— 

(1) Itis the largest and almost the only devel tract within the walls. 

(2) Its position as a centre of traffic is proved by the traces of two 
paved roads, leading, one from the harbour, the other from Tramythia ; 
while a third road leads to it from the East Gate. 

(3) It lies near to the East Gate, by which produce from the interior 
of the island would naturally enter the town. 

(4) In or about it are important remains, in particular, the substruc- 
ture of a large temple; and a great number of statues, statue-bases and 
inscriptions, especially honorary decrees, such as were usually set up 
in the dyopé, have come to light in this part of the town. 

If this view be accepted, we are in a position to explain an incident 
of the siege related by Thucydides (v. 115). “Lhe Melians madea night 
attack and captured that part of the Athenians’ wall of circumvallation 
which looked towards the agora, and slew some of them, and carried in 
corn and such other supplies as they could, and then returned and 
remained quiet.” Now the gate which we have discussed was in any 
case the gate by which people came in from the country to the agora, 
and the most probable site for the agora is the level tract which lies 
between the two Acropoleis, and if this be so, continues some way 
towards the gate. 

‘We can hardly suppose that the Melians dashed through a more 
westerly gate into the valley of Klima and made good their retreat up 
the steep hill laden with sacks of corn; the Tramythia gates, being 
further away, do not concern us. It is only on the east that such a 
sortie seems easy. Here the road leads slightly uphill outside the 
walls; the retreat of the laden party would be downhill. And it is 
just on this side that supplies of corn would naturally be collected ; 
for the policy of Greek invaders was to begin their campaign early in 
the summer, drive the enemy within their walls, and reap their harvest 
for them, insuring short rations for the besieged and plenty for the 
besiegers. Harvest in Melos is later than in Athens. Barley ripens 
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in May, wheat in June. We can imagine how the Melians watched 
their own grain being brought in from the country farms, and marked 
where it was stored on the opposite hill. It is not surprising that the 
sortie was successful. The original expedition numbered only 3,000, 
and Jess than half remained to continue the blockade—a very small 
number to invest so large a circuit of walls. 

It will be convenient to sum up the conclusions of this paper :— 

(0) The ancient road from the interior of the island followed the 
line of the present road from Trypete to Klima. 

(2) The gate by which this road entered the town lies near to a 
plateau which is the most probable site for the ancient agora. 

(3) It was probably through this gate that the sortie described in 
Thue. v. 115, was made. 

(4) Certain rectangular insertions in the polygonal fortification- 
walls may best be explained as repairs or improvements made in the 
time of suspense between the first Athenian expedition of 426, and the 
fatal siege of 416. 
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‘THE CAMPAIGN OF ARTEMISIUM AND THERMOPYLE. By PROFESSOR 
J. B. Bury. 


Sailing in a coasting steamer from Athens to Volo, the traveller 
passes by the region of land and sea in which the first great scene of 
the second Persian War was enacted. He enters the Malian Gulf and 
discerns Thermopylae in the distance; then he sails through the channel 
between the Achaian and north Euboan shores, and as he turns into 
the Pagaswan basin seeks Aphetw somewhere on the right, while the 
shore of Artemisium behind him stretches away towards the open sea. 
If deciding to break his journey he disembarks at Styl{da, and goes up 
the bleak road to Lam{a, he can ride or drive across the Malian plain, 
offer his vows to the river Spercheiés, and spend a day in the pass of 
Thermopylw. Such a visit will indeed win him the power of realizing 
more vividly the general features of the scene in which Leonidas and 
his men faced the Persian host,—the hot springs, the road into Locris, 
the dark sides of the frowning mountain, the point where the path taken 
by Hydarnes ascends Mount Anopaia, honeycombed with holes, to 
which, I presume, it owes its name. These things it is fully worth 
while realising to the vision. But one must not expect to be able to 
determine any minute topographical details.* This is not due to the 
well-known fact that the natural features have changed within the last 
two thousand years, by the advance of the land upon the sea, That 
change can be sufficiently defined and easily allowed for. ‘The difficulty 
is due to the circumstance that Herodotus had not seen the place. His 
general description is wonderfully true, but when it comes to the 
position of the wall, or of the hill (coAwwds) on which the Greeks made 
their last stand, we are clearly liable to reach false conclusions if we 
press the words of one who had seen neither the place itself, nor a plan 
of it, 

For the study of the campaign, it is more important to grasp the 
position of Thermopyle in relation to the waters in which the Persian 
and Greek squadrons were stationed, than the topography of Ther- 
mopyle itself. When we have realised this, we are led to a view 
of the episode of Artemisium considerably divergent from that which 

One of the chief dificuliesteemed to me to be the determination ofthe exact position of the 
western gate ofthe pass 
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is presented by Herodotus. Here, as in other cases, Herodotus 
himself gives us material for criticising his history. 


1, ARTEMISIUM, 


§1. The right understanding of the actions at Artemisium depends 
‘on grasping the intimate connection between the land and the sea 
forces. Co-operation of army and fleet was a fundamental principle of 
the strategy of the Persians in their western expeditions. Darius in 
his conquest of Thrace is supported by a fleet which coasts along to the 
mouth of the Danube. A fleet co-operates with Mardonius in his re- 
conquest of Thrace and Macedonia after the Ionic revolt. And in the 
expedition of Xerxes, the navy, instead of (as we might expect) sailing 
right across the Aegean to the country which was the object of the 
expedition, coasts along Thrace and Macedonia, keeping pace with the 
movements of the army. So important did this joint advance seem to 
the Persians, that they undertook the great labour of digging a canal 
across the peninsula of Mount Athos. A storm off that dangerous 
promontory had wrought great havoc in the fleet of Mardonius; it was 
in order to avoid the risk of the repetition of such a calamity, and yet 
not separate the fleet from the army, that the canal was made. In the 
passage through Thessaly the mountains cut off the army from the 
coast; accordingly we find the fleet remaining at ‘Therma (Salonica) for 
about a week and a-half after the army started, so that both parts of the 
expedition may reach the Malian gulf at the same time. 

‘This principle of Persian strategy necessarily determined the strategy 
of the Greeks. Zhetr army and fleet had likewise to act in close con- 
nection; Artemisium and Thermopyle are the two parts of the same 
operation. ‘This inter- dependence is implied in the account of Herodotus, 
but it is never clearly expressed. It is implied in the way in which he 
passes from Thermopyle to Artemisium, then back to Thermopyle, 
and then once more to Artemisium. It is implied in the circumstance 
which he mentions that a boat was kept ready at Artemisium to carry 
news to Thermopyle, and a boat at Thermopyle to carry news to 
Artemisium, in case a disaster occurred at either place. It is implied 
finally in the statement that the disaster at Thermopyle led at once to 
the retreat of the’Greek fleet. But nowhere does the historian seem 
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more than dimly conscious of-the inter-dependence. So far as he is 
concerned, there is a superficial connection determined by an accident 
of vicinity, instead of the vicinity being determined by an essential 
connection in strategy. Modern critics have, of course, recognised the 
inter-dependence, and emphasised it duly, but they have, I believe, 
failed to draw the full logical consequences in criticising the Hero- 
dotean story. For, viewed in the light of this principle, the narrative of 
Herodotus exhibits certain incongruities with the actual situation. 

§ 2. According to that narrative, while Leonidas and about 7,000 
men station themselves at Thermopyle, the fleet under Eurybiades 
takes up a position at Artemisium. Three Greek vessels are posted as 
scouts near Sciathus, and two of these are captured. The news of this 
incident has such a depressing effect upon the whole fleet, that they 
immediately abandon their position at Artemisium and retreat fo 
Chalcis. Thus the entrance to the Malian bay is open to the Persian 
fleet, which now approaches and anchors off the coast called Sépias 
Akte, on the south-east of Magnesia. The fleet is so numerous that it 
is impossible to moor all the ships on the strand, and they are con- 
sequently anchored in eight lines parallel to the shore. In this 
position a great storm befalls them, and four hundred vessels, at the 
lowest computation, are destroyed. The news of this disaster en- 
courages the Greeks to return to their post at Artemisium. The 
Persians then move round the south-east corner of Magnesia to Aphete, 
over against Artemisium ; and in the course of this movement, fifteen 
of their ships were captured by the Grecks. But the Greeks, when 
they saw the vast size of the hostile navy at Aphete, notwithstanding 
its great losses, were so disheartened, that they again resolved to 
retreat to the Euripus, The influence of Themistocles prevents them 
from carrying out this resolve, and the opportunity of telling a charac- 
teristic story about that general is not lost. Then the Persians 
conceive the stratagem of sending two hundred ships to sail round 
Euboea and through the Euripus to take the fleet in the rear. The 
wonderful diver, Scyllias of Scione, deserts, and informs the Greeks of 
this movement. Once more the Greeks determine to retreat to the 
Euripus. ‘They will sail under cover of night, but, in the meantime, as 
they have an afternoon to spare, they attack the enemy in order to see 
how they fight. Throughout the night there is heavy rain with 
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thunder and lightning, and presumably we are supposed to understand 
that the weather prevented the Greeks from carrying out the plan on 
which the council of war had decided, of starting for the Euripus after 
midnight. On the same night, the two hundred Persian ships, which 
had been sent round, were caught in a storm off the south-west coast 
of Eubosa and all wrecked. The news of this occurrence, and the 
arrival of a reinforcement of fifty-three Athenian ships, gave the Greeks 
new courage. They remained at Artemisium and had some further 
indecisive engagements with the enemy, until the news of Thermopylae 
compelled them to abandon their position. 

§3. Now it is clear that in this narrative the necessary connection 
between the position at Artemisium and the position at Thermopyle is 
ignored. The retreat of the Greeks to the Euripus practically meant the 
destruction of the company of Leonidas. It was not merely that it 
enabled the Persian fleet to enter the Malian Gulf and support the army 
at the pass itself, but it enabled them to land troops on the coast of 
Locris behind the pass. As Grote says, “The occupation of the 
northern part of the Eubcan Strait was indispensable to prevent the 
Persian fleet from landing troops in the rear of the defenders of 
Thermopyle.” We must therefore hesitate to believe that the Greek 
commanders would have thus betrayed the whole position. There was 
a reasonable chance of saving Greece by the natural advantages of 
‘Thermopylae ; would Eurybiades and his fellows, without being attacked, 
long before the enemy came in sight, have deserted a post which 
was the key to the defence of Thermopyle#? The motive given—the 
capture of a couple of ships which had been sent to bring news of 
the approach of the Persians—is totally inadequate, Can we regard 
such an incident as adequate to produce a panic among the sailors, 
assumed by Grote in order to save the intelligence of the generals? 
But this attempt to rescue Herodotus involves us in inconsistencies 
with another part of the Herodotean tale. When the two fleets are 
actually over against each other, a retreat to the Euripus is again 
resolved upon. In this case it is a question altogether of the com- 
manders, not of the men. The commanders are persuaded or bribed 
into remaining, and consequently the fleet remains. How are we to 
explain this? (1) Was there a panic on both occasions? If so, how did 
the commanders, who were obliged to yield to the first panic, succeed in 
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calming the second panic, although, in the actual presence of the enemy, 
a panic ought to have been more irresistible than when the enemy 
were leagues away? (2) And, if there was no panic on the second 
occasion, the old difficulty returns of discovering how Eurybiades and his 
colleagues could in cold blood resolve to destroy the chances of saving 
Thermopyle. Again, on a third occasion, when the news comes of the 
sending of the two hundged ships, the commanders adopt the extra- 
ordinary plan of leaving the whole position open to the main Persian 
fleet. In short, the account of Herodotus is quite indifferent to the 
most simple considerations of strategy. 

The story then fails to sustain criticism, and we have not to go far 
to discover its “motivation.” The key lies in the part played by 
Themistocles. We find the Athenian general doing at Artemisium 
what he did afterwards at Salamis, It is he who hinders the fleet fom 
retreating on the second occasion to the Euripus, just as afterwards, at 
Salamis, he hindered it from retreating to the Isthmus. 

Infact, in the tale of Artemisium, the Euripus is made to play the 
same rdle which the Isthmus actually played at Salamis. Like the 
Isthmus, it appears as the spot after which the Greek commanders are 
always secretly hankering, and for which they are ready to make sail 
whenever they can find a pretext. ‘Themistocles in both cases is the ex- 
ception. Only, unfortunately for the story, the two situations were totally 
different. At Salamis it was a matter of life and death only to the 
Athenians, Megarians and Aeginetans, that the fleet should remain 
where it was. At Artemisium it was a matter of life and death for the 
Peloponnesian confederates as well, inasmuch as a part of the Pelo- 
ponnesian army was defending the pass of Thermopylae. At Salamis 
it could be argued that to retire to the Isthmus was to bring the fleet 
into close touch with the army, whereas, at Artemisium, to retire to the 
Euripus was to give up that particular vicinity to the army on which 
the fate of the army depended. 

The inference is that the story which we read in Herodotus has 
transferred, with an instinct which is justified by its success, the motives 
which governed the Greek leaders at Salamis to their previous councils 
at Artemisium. Neither the actual retreat, nor the two subsequent 
unfulfilled intentions of retreat, to the Euripus, can be accepted as 
historical facts. At the same time, it must be noted that the statement 
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of an actual retreat requires some further explanation. It cannot be 
dismissed as lightly as the unfulfilled intentions; for the question at once 
presents itself: why does not a merely intentional retreat appear 
in the first case also? What was the ground of differentiation? An 
answer to this question will be offered at a later stage of the discussion. 

§ 4. But the Euripus, although it did not play that part in the counsels 
of the Greek generals which Herodotus assigns to it, must have in 
another way seriously entered into the meditations of their strategy. 
‘The danger that the Persians might send a squadron round the south 
of Euboea, and, passing the Euripus, land troops in Locris to take the gar- 
rison of Thermopyle in the rear, and at the same time cut off the retreat 
of the fleet, this was an obvious danger, the reality of which the Greeks 
did not require the actual despatch of the two hundred ships to teach them. 
‘The position at Artemisium resembled, in fact, the position at Thermo- 
pyle, in so far as both positions were weakened by the necessity of 
defending a collateral, though less easy and direct, passage. The 
route by the Euripus demanded the same consideration from Eurybiades 
which the mountain path demanded from Leonidas. It may be regarded 
as certain that the Greeks did not intend to leave the Euripus unde- 
fended. To do so would have been a fatal weakness in their whole 
system of defence, and a weakness which, owing to the natural 
advantages of the Euripus, could be avoided at a very small sacrifice of 
the strength of the navy at Artemisium. 

Is there any trace in our authorities—that is in Herodotus, for he is 
really the only authority—of measures taken for the defence of the 
Euripus? The answer to this question is contained, I believe, in the 
-answer to another. 

§ 5. The number of the Greek ships that took up their station at 
Artemisium is stated* by Herodotus at 271 (not counting pente- 
conters) ; of these triremes the Athenians contribute 147.t Suddenly, 
on the day after the first naval engagement—the day succeeding the 
night of the second storm which wrecked the two hundred ships off 
the Hollows of Eubcea—he becomes aware that the Athenians have 
53 more triremes, which then arrive. “ Fifty-three Attic ships brought 
assistance to the Greeks.”} What had these fifty-three ships been 
doing, and why had they not appeared before? Herodotus does not 
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attempt to account for them, and for that reason his statement of their 
appearance at a late stage of the Artemisium episode carries the 
more weight. It is a fact which occurs in his narrative, without any 
“motivation,” without any organic connection with his own presenta~ 
tion of the tale, and it is for that reason eminently entitled to credit. 

Now we have seen that the defence of the Euripus was essential to 
the Greek position, And here we find fifty-three ships absent from 
the main squadron. The two facts seem to clamour against being kept 
apart. The conclusion that the f/ly-three ships had been sct to guard 
the Euripus is irresistible. 

$6. It would seem to follow, as a matter of course, that these Attic 
ships left their post at Chalcis, as a direct consequence of the destruction 
of the two hundred Persian ships which had been sent round to pass 
the Euripus. When this disaster occurred no further danger threatened 
the Euripus from that side, and the garrison was therefore set free for 
other duty. And a juxtaposition in Herodotus may be interpreted 
as suggesting that the Attic ships even carried the news of the fate of 
the Persian squadron to the Greek fleet at Artemisium. He says: “the 
Grecks were encouraged by the arrival of these (Attic ships), and at the 
¢ time by the news of the destruction of all those barbarians who 
sailed round Euboea.” 

§ 7. We have now to consider this incident of the two hundred ships 
related to have been wrecked off the Hollows of Eubeea. The relation 
Presents some serious difficulties which might easily tempt one to 
reject the whole story. 

In the early afternoon, after the arrival at Aphete, the Persians 
selected two hundred good sailers, and sent them first northward so as 
to circumnavigate Sciathus—a considerable round—‘in order that they 
might not be seen by the Greeks.” ‘They then proceed to number the main 
body of the navy, and while they are thus engaged, the diver Scyllias 
deserts and informs the Greeks of the sending round of the ships. The 
Greeks call a council of war, and decide to wait till after midnight, and 
then sail “to meet the ships that were sailing round.” Then, as the 
Persians do not attack them, they attack the Persians in the evening,t 
and the first battle is fought. A stormy night ensues; we hear nothing 
more of the Greek intention to meet the ships that were sailing round; 
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but their ships, having reached the south-west coast of Eubcea, are 
wrecked during the night. 

Now of course it is quite impossible that ships, even the best that 
the Persians could muster, should, leaving Aphete shortly after 12 a.m., 
and sailing round Sciathos, circumnavigate the southern promontory of 
Eubeea, and be wrecked off the Hollows during the following night. But 
leaving aside this difficulty which besets the story, and supposing that 
Herodotus has only made a mistake as to the time at which the detached 
squadron started, we cannot understand the calculations of the Greeks. 
Scyllias comes and tells them during the course of the day that this 
squadron has started, and naturally he knew and was asked—for it was 
a vital point—at what time it had started. Possessed of this information 
the Greeks determine to go to meet the new danger, which, if any 
sense is to be ascribed to the story, means that they were to go to pro- 
tect the Euripus. But instead of doing so at once they decide to wait 
till midnight. In other words they compute that, by leaving Artemi- 
sium just after midnight, they will be able to reach the Euripus before 
the Persians. But this computation is inconsistent with the circum- 
stance that the Persians had rounded Gerestos, and were wrecked off 
the south-western coast in the course of the night. It is clear from the 
‘map that if no storm had interfered, the Persians would have passed 
the Euripus before the Greek fleet came near it from the opposite 
direction, 

‘We have already seen that the intention of the Greeks to move 
their fleet from Artemisium for the purpose of guarding the Euripus 
cannot be taken as historical. If they had not already made provision 
for the eventuality in question, they would have sent merely a detach- 
ment, but they would have sent it at once, and run no risk of its not 
arriving in time. Now we see that, even taking the story just as 
Herodotus tells it, it does not hang together. 

§8. Besides these incongruities in time, there is also an apparent 
incongruity in place. The two hundred ships are sent 
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passing between Sciathos and the mainland, sail round that island and 
then return southward. But if these ships could reach Cape Sepias 
unseen by the enemy, what was to hinder them from sailing on due 
eastward and then bearing south? Woaat did they gain, except loss 
of time, by sailing northward? The movement would only be in- 
telligible if Sciathos lay due east of the sound between Magnesia and 
Euboea. 

§ 9. The consideration of these inconsistencies in the narrative of 
Herodotus might tempt us to subscribe to a view, which has been 
actually advanced,* that the incident of the two hundred ships is 
entirely fiction, While the mere fact that such a view is held by an 
able historical critic confirms us in our appreciation of the difficulties 
which beset the incident as Herodotus represents it, at the same time this 
view is not consonant with a satisfactory historical method. ‘To reject 
the truth of recorded occurrences, which involve difficulties but have 
nothing miraculous about them, is to “cut the knot,” unless one explains 
how the story arose. The sending of ships round Eubora was, in certain 
circumstances, a perfectly intelligible stratagem, and there was nothing 
miraculous in a misfortune happening to them off the Hollows of 
Eubora, The number of the ships sent round can in no case be 
guessed. In numbering the forces of the Great King, Herodotus loses 
all sense of actuality, and even when his numbers are not impossible 
we cannot implicitly trust them. 

§ 10. The same principle of historical method which requires us to 
explain the episode of the two hundred Persian ships claims also an 
explanation of the positive statement, that the Greek fleet retreated 
from Artemisium to the Euripus and returned during the storm. It is 
clear (as has been already remarked) that a statement of an actual 
retreat stands on a different footing from the statement of an intention 
to retreat, inasmuch as movements of ships or troops are more evident 
than discussions in the council room. Thus our previous criticism on 
the retreat to Euripus was so far imperfect, as it did not take account 
of the difference in credibility between the actual retreat and the two 
subsequent unfulfilled designs of retreat. In attempting to extract the 
truth about the operations at Artemisium from the unintelligible account 
of Herodotus, we have to seek a solution of the retreat to Euripus, as 
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well as of the chronological and topographical difficulties connected with 
the sending round of the Persian ships. 

§ 11. Itis time to point out in regard to these ships a new difficulty 
which takes us a step forward on our way to the solution, On arriving 
at Aphete, the Persians, if they thought of despatching the ships, would 
have taken pains to learn, and would have had no difficulty in dis- 
covering whether the strait of Euripus was guarded by the Greeks. If 
it were guarded, it would be foolish to weaken the fleet by sending a 
detachment to attack a strong position, But we have already shown 
ground for holding that the Euripus was guarded by a number of Attic 
ships, which joined the main squadron at Artemisium on the day after 
the arrival of the Persians at Aphet@. This consideration, combined 
with the chronological inconsistencies already exposed, leads to the 
result that ships were not sent from Aphetee to sail round Eubea. But 
this is very different from the conclusion that ships were not sent to 
sail round Eubeea at all. 

If then the two hundred ships (it is convenient to refer to them thus, 
though we attach no importance to the number) were not sent from 
Apheta, and if nevertheless the main fact that they were sent is true— 
and this we have as yet no ground for questioning—it is clear that they 
were sent before the Persians arrived at Aphete. The three days 
before the arrival of the fleet at Aphete were the days of the storm, and 
therefore days in which the ships could not have started. It follows 
that they were sent the night before the storm, while the fleet was 
anchored off the Sépiad 4274, over against the island of Sciathos. 

§ 12. This conclusion is strikingly confirmed by the solution it 
supplies of the topographical puzzle which occurred in the Herodotean 
narrative. We observed the inconsistency between the implication that 
the two hundred ships could sail along the south coast of Magnesia 
without the knowledge of the Greek fleet, and the positive statement 
that in order not to be seen they had to make a detour round Sciathos. 
But if the ships were despatched when the fleet was on the eastern 
coast of Magnesia, opposite Sciathos, there is no such inconsistency. 
‘There was evidently less chance of observation if they sailed round 
between Sciathos and Peparethos, than if they sailed out south of 
Sciathos. 

§ 13, But the same objection which was alleged against the despatch 
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of the ships from Aphetw may be urged against their despatch 
from the Sépiad coast. There as well as at Aphete the Persians must 
have learned that the Euripus was guarded, and therefore put aside 
the idea of circumnavigating Euboea. It follows that, if the ships were 
sent, the Athenian triremes had not yet been actually posted at the 
Euripus when the Persian fleet arrived at Sépias Akté. 

And this is the right conclusion ; for it furnishes at the same time 
the solution of another, apparently independent but really connected, 
problem. ‘The importance of the Euripus was recognised, as we saw, 
in the Greek system of defence; its security, we concluded, had been 
provided for by the Greek generals. Buttwo courses were open to them. 
‘They could either station ships at the Euripus from the very beginning, 
and thereby practically secure it against the chance of any Persian 
attempt to pass it; or they might leave it without any defence until 
the enemy arrived in the neighbourhood of Magnesia; in which case 
the Persians learning that it was undefended might, as they actually 
did, sond a detachment round, thus weakening their main force, while 
the Greek ships deputed for the purpose would in the meantime have 
reached their post at Euripus. 

§ 14. The development of our criticism of Herodotus has thus led 
us step by step to the conclusion that, if the sending of the two hundred 
ships is a historical fact, they were sent neither at the time, nor from the 
place, alleged by Herodotus. (1) They were sent not from Apheto 
but from the Sépiad strand, (2) They were sent not after but before 
the great storm. (3) At the time when they were sent, the Euripus was 
still unguarded; but (4) shortly afterwards, was defended by fifty-three 
Attic ships. 

It follows that these Attic ships were moved to the Euripus after 
the arrival of the Persians off the Magnesian coast, and the despatch of 
the two hundred ships. And here we have the explanation of our 
former puzzle, the retreat of the fleet to the Euripus. Zhe despatch of 
a large detachment of Attic ships to the Euripus ts the kernel of fact 
which és contained in, and accounts for, the incredible story that the whole 
Greck fleet retreated to the Euripus. And Herodotus is so far right that 
the movement, which he represents as the movement of the whole fleet, 
ensued upon news from Sciathos. Only the news of importance was 
not the capture of an Aiginetan and a Troszenian vessel; it was the news 
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of the approach of the Persians, and then of their arrival and the 
despatch of the “two hundred ships.” We can now read in a new light 
the words of the historian :— 

Taira of “ENArves of éx' "Apreysoly oxparonekevduevos movOdvovras map 
-nepoiiv ék Zxrd0ov* muBdevor 8 cal karappubjoavres dexd rod ’Aprepiatov 
peruppitorre és Xadklia, gurdtovres pev roy Biperor, ebrovres 88 
‘sypepooxdnovs meph rk bYayAa THis E’Botys. 

There is no difficulty in understanding how, in the workshop which 
fashioned the stories used by Herodotus for his history, the sailing of a 
large squadron came to be represented as the sailing of the entire 
armament; and this error, once admitted, led, of need, to further fiction. 
When the fleet was taken to Chalcis, it had, somehow or other, to be 
got back to Artemisium, and to be there, opposite Aphetw, when the 
storm was over. Accordingly, clumsily enough, on the second day of the 
storm it returns; and the motive alleged for this return is the informa- 
tion, derived from scouts on the Eubsean hills, that the Persians have lost 
agreat many ships in the storm. This part of the tale is simply a 
consequence of the initial distortion of fact and, that being admitted, 
demands no further consideration. 

In regard to the fate of the “two hundred” ships, it follows that 
they were destroyed in the great storm, which also wrought havoc in 
the main fleet, and that they did not require a subsequent storm for 
themselves. When the storm was over, the Athenian triremes at the 
Euripus learned the news of their destruction, and, thus set free, 
returned to Artemisium. 

§ 15. The incident of Scyllias, the diver, has still to be taken into 
account. Herodotus states that after the storm he informed the Greeks 
that the ships had been sent round Eubeea. This is inconsistent with 
our conclusions; and the question arises: Is the Scyllias incident merely 
fabulous, and, if it took place, how has it been distorted to suit the 
story? The tale of the fabulous dive of Scyllias is not enough to dis- 
credit the statement that Scyllias deserted and brought information to 
the Grecks. Are we then to accept the statement that he announced 
the sending round of the ships, and therefore transpose his arrival to 
the day before the storm; or are we to accept the chronological datum 
that he deserted after the storm, while we assume that his information 
was of a totally different nature? Fortunately Herodotus lets out the 
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secret and enables us to see the suture in his story. Scyllias, as soon as 
he arrived, “told the generals the history of the shipwreck, and about the 
ships which had been sent round Euboea.”* For the Herodotean story 
the second is the only important part of this information. According 
to that story the Greeks already knew the main facts of the shipwreck; 
the losses sustained by the Persians had been reported to them at the 
Euripus and induced them to return, Scyllias might supplement their 
knowledge in details—his own adventures for example, and the amount 
of treasure he had laid hands upon. But the Greeks cannot have been 
so wonderfully well informed during the storm as to the Persian losses, 
and, when the storm had abated, it was a matter of great consequence 
to them to learn the details. If Scyllias brought this information his 
arrival was an event, We may therefore fairly infer that Scyllias did 
announce nijy vanyryiyy ds yévorro. His coming was remembered; and 
s0 he was the obvious person to be utilised when other news had 
to be carried according to the exigencies of the story. Herodotus 
has characteristically preserved in a subsidiary position the main 
historical fact, which, after the rejection of the fictitious retreat to the 
Euripus, is enabled to assume its proper significance, 

$16. We have yet to consider, in this connection, a chronological 
inconsistency in Herodotus. ‘The difficulty lies in synchronizing the 
events at Artemisium and the events at Thermopyle. The dates havo 
been conveniently set out by Busolt,t and may be arranged as follows, 
beginning from the day on which Xerxes started from Therme :— 





+ 1 Persian army leaves Theme, 





un fleet leaves Terme. 
1» reaches Magnesian cos 






si binning of storm. 
Toth yay reaches Matis, Storm continues. 
» 16 Storm ceases, Fleet moved to Aphets. 
net se fight, 





Arrival of $3 Athenian ships, Second sea fight. 

hy 18 First attack on Thermopyle. Third sea fight. News of Thermopylae inthe evening. 
19, Second », . 

‘20, Deleat of the Greeks. 





‘These are the unreconciled dates which are suggested by the narra- 
tive of Herodotus. There is a discrepancy of twodays. The question 
SH 8 ad fin, + Griechische Geschichte, i, p. 681, m. 3 (ed. 2) 
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is, whether the events at Artemisium have been erroneously compressed 
or those at Thermopyle unduly stretched out. Busolt decides for the 
former alternative, and supposes that two days (from afternoon of day 
16 to afternoon of day 18) elapsed before the arrival of the Persian fleet 
at Aphet@ and the first battle. But his reasons are not good. He 
says that the Persians wanted to reorganise themselves* before 
attacking, and that the Greeks “clearly intended to wait tobe attacked.” 
To this it may be replied that the Greeks did, as a matter of fact, take 
the offensive first, and that it was clearly their game to strike before the 
Persians had recovered from the disorganization caused by the tempest. 
In the chronology on the Artemisium side there seems to be nothing 
that is on independent grounds open to objection, and therefore we must 
Jook on the side of Thermopyle. The key to the synchronism of the 
two series of operations is given in the statement that Xerxes had 
arrived in the Malian country two days before the fleet arrived at 
Aphetee. 
LoBePAnaiis jv kad bi) rperalos és Midas. 

There is no reason for questioning this date if we are to accept any dates 
whatever from Herodotus. But it is to be observed that the arrival of 
Xerxes within the border of Malis on a particular day does not imply 
that he traversed Malis and encamped before Thermopylae, in the land of 
Trachis, on the same day. The next chronological statement is that 
Xerxes allowed four days to pass from his arrival in Trachis, and 
attacked the Greeks on the fifth.t Now this delay seems—quite apart 
from the difficulty of bringing the result into harmony with the diary 
of Artemisium—extremely unlikely. When we take into account the 
difficulty of provisioning the immense Persian host, we must gravely 
doubt whether Xerxes would have deferred the attack for four days. 
‘The motive which Herodotus assigns for this delay confirms our sus- 
picions. “Kerxes sees the Lacedemonians outside the wall engaged in 
gymnastics and combing their hair. Surprised at their small number and 
their indifference to the danger which menaced them, he has a conver- 
sation with the banished King Demaratus, who sets forth the bravery 
of his Spartan countrymen, and assures him they have resolved to risk 





+ Und die Meldung von der Umgehung abwarten."—A consideration which we ean now dis- 
regar 
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their lives. But Xerxes would not believe him, and felt confident that 
they would presently run away. For this reason, ‘Am{wv aied ogeae 
drofpijaea0a1, he delayed the attack for four days. 

The delay, therefore, has what may be called an Herodotean motive. 
It is in fact part of one of those anecdotes by which Herodotus dra- 
matically brings out the surprise of the Persian at Hellas, a surprise 
which enhances the ultimate Hellenic triumph, 

§ 17. We are therefore entitled to discard the statement of the delay 
of four days as part of an anecdote. The argument may be briefly 
expressed thus: The diary of Artemisium is inconsistent with the 
diary of Thermopyle, One must therefore be wrong. We cannot 
point out, on independent grounds, a flaw in the diary of Artemisium, 
but we can discover an extremely suspicious statement in the diary of 
Thermopyle. We are therefore entitled to revise the dates of the 
events at Thermopyla by the dates of the events at Artemisium. 

‘The conclusion, therefore, is that the fighting at Thermopyla took 
place (not on days 18, 19, 20, but) on days 16, 17, 18. ‘Thus one day 
(15) elapsed between the arrival of Xerxes within Malian territory, and 
his first attack on Thermopyle. 

§ 18, The general results of this discussion may be shown in the 
following tabl 





Day 12 Arrival of Persian fleet opposite Seiathos towards evening. Two huxdred ships 
despatched to sail round Eubeea. Fifty-three Athenian vessels sent (in the night) 
to guard the Euripus. 

» 13, Storm, 

14 Arrival of Xerxes in Malian land. Storm continues, 

N15, Xerxes encamps before Thermopylae, Storm continues, 

hy 16 Xerxes attacks Thermopyle. Persian Meet moves to Aphetsr, Seyllis deserts and 
tells the Greeks of the Persian losses in the storm. First sca battle (afternoon). 

4» 17 Renewed attack on Thermopyla. The fity-throe Attic vessels return to Artemisium. 
‘Second naval engagement, 

hy 18 Thermopyle taken. Third sea battle. _Nows of Thermopyke received at Axtemise 
fam (evering.) 


2, THERMOPYLE. 


§ 19. If it is hard to say from what source Herodotus derived his 
account of the operations at Artemisium, it is clear enough where he 
collected his materials for the story of Thermopyle. His narrative is 
laid out for the glorification of the Lacedemonians, and this feature, 
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taken along with the anecdotes which he introduces about Demaratus 
and Gorgo, enables us to attain a moral certainty that he.gives mainly 
the Spartan account, which he learned at Sparta.” It is easy to see 
that it is an account in which actual military facts are of no moment, 
and all the details are calculated to enhance the courage of the Spartans, 
and render it almost superhuman, 

§ 20. About seven thousand Greeks marched to défend the pass of 
Thermopyle. The numbers given by Herodotus here are quite 
credible: 300 Spartans, 2,120 Arcadians, 80 Myceneans, 400 
Corinthians, 200 Phliasians; that is 3,100 Peloponnesian hoplites.t 
‘The total, however, is inconsistent with the epigram of Simonides 
(quoted by Herodotus), ¢ which states that the pass was defended by 
“four thousand from the Peloponnesus,” 


& Teorovvdcon xidudies réropes. 


But another passage of Herodotus enables us to solve this difficulty 
by proving that the Spartans were accompanied by Helots,§ and it is 
permissible to assume that the number of these light-armed troops 
amounted to 900 or 1,000 From Northern Greece, | 700 Thespians, 400 
‘Thebans, 1,000 Phocians, and the whole army of the Locrians—say 1,000 
to take the smallest number—joined Leonidas and brought up the total 
number to more than 7,000. 

The Phocians, on account of their local knowledge, were set to guard 
the road over the mountain, so that Leonidas had at his disposal at 
least six thousand men for the defence of the pass. Having successfully 
resisted the Persian attack for two successive days, he is informed 
during the night of the second day, by deserters, that Hydarnes and the 
Immortals have been sent by the mountain road to take him in the 
rear. This news is confirmed about dawn by his scouts, who, perhaps, 
also brought the news that the Phocians had offered no resistance but 
had fied to the heights. Leonidas held a council of war. Some were 
for retreating, others for remaining; and finally the various contingents 
acted as they severally thought good. The Spartans, Thebans and 

+ For farther evidence on this poat, se below, § 26. twit, 202, 

folk, 228. ‘The words of Herodotus suggest that this epigram was not witten by Simonide, 


bt the Simonidean authorship has been vindicated by Bergland others. 
$ See below, § 26. I sit, 202, 203, 
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Thespians remained; the rest dispersed, each to his own city. Herodotus 
adds the story—and professes his own belief in it—that Leonidas, seeing 
that the confederates were lukewarm, urged them to depart and save 
their lives, leaving him and the Spartans to die at their posts. He 
supports * this story by one of those oracles (composed post eventum), 
which he is always so ready to use as authoritative evidence: either 
Sparta was to be destroyed, or a Spartan king, of the seed of Heracles, 
was to die, Partly on account of this oracle, and partly to monopolize 
the glory for Sparta, did Leonidas, according to the historian, dismiss 
the allies ; this, he thinks, is more likely than that the allies should have 
quarrelled and departed indecorously. The Thespians would not desert 
the Lacedemonians, but the Thebans were detained, against their will, 
as hostages. In the subsequent battlo, the Thebans fought because 
they were compelled, until the pass was actually carried; but, while the 
Spartans and Thespians, who still remained, rallied on the hillock, and 
fell fighting, the Thebans held out their hands and begged for mercy, 
crying that they were medizers, “ which was perfectly true,” and were 
fighting against their will. ‘Their lives were spared but they had to 
endure the indignity of being branded. 

§ 21, The unfair treatment of the Thebans in this narrative strikes 
every reader, and it furnished a count in the indictment made out by 
the writer of the treatise De Malignitate Herodoti. Grote himself rejects 
the statement that Leonidas forcibly constrained the Thebans to remain, 
on rational and obvious grounds. “How,” he asks, “could these 
‘Thebans serve as hostages? Against what evil were they intended to 
guard Leonidas, or what advantage could they confer upon him? 
‘Unwilling comrades on such an occasion would be no way desirable.” 
‘We might add another question, “ Would it, in the given circumstances, 
have been possible for him to coerce four hundred hoplites, even if it 
had been desirable?" No one can hesitate to accept Grote’s conclusion 
that the Thebans “remained by their own offer.” But while Grote is com- 
pelled by the merest common-sense to go thus far in discrediting the 
story against the Thebans, he does not hesitate to accept the rest in part. 
He turns “with repugnance to the desertion and surrender of the 
Thebans,” but he dismisses the incident of the ignominious branding 
“as an invention of that strong anti-Theban feeling which prevailed in 
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Greece after the repulse of Xerxes.” But have we a right to make this 
distinction? If we accept the desertion, why should we reject the 
branding? Grote has grasped the right principle for the criticism of 
the tale, but has applied it arbitrarily and inconsistently. We cannot 
avoid regarding the whole tale as an invention of “strong anti-Theban 
fecling”—a tale told with spiteful pleasure at Athens and, doubtless, 
at Sparta too. The Thebans, of course, had a very different tale to tell. 
‘Unfortunately, the history of the Bosotian author, Aristophanes, is not 
preserved, but Plutarch, in his treatise on the “Kakoetheia” of Herodo- 
tus, quotes him to show the inaccuracy of the Herodotean story, even 
on such a point as the name of the Theban commander. 

§ 22. The fact is—and historians have not sufficiently realised it— 
that the conduct of the northern Greeks, and especially of the Thebans, 
before the conquest of northern Greece by Kerxes, was interpreted in 
the light of their conduct after that conquest, and consequently an 
injustice has been done them. Neither the Thessalians—except the 
Aleuad house—nor the Beeotians, nor any of the other Greek peoples, 
wished to submit to the Mede; they would all have been glad to keep 
him out. The Thessalians desired that their own northern frontier 
should be selected as the scene for the Pan-Hellenic defence. When 
the troops which had been sent to Tempe gave up this idea and retired, 
all the northern lands as far as Thermopyle were at once exposed to the 
invader ; the inhabitants were not strong enough to undertake resistance 
with any prospect of success, and accordingly it was a mere act of self- 
preservation when the Thessalians, Achaians, Dolopians, Malians, and 
the rest, gave the tokens of submission to Xerxes. Thermopylae was 
the next point, and if it were taken, northern Greece as far as the 
Isthmus was lost, for it was certain that the Peloponnesian confederates 
would at once retire to the Isthmus. The submission of Beeotia, 
which had no fleet to fall back on like Athens, was a matter of course 
once Thermopylae were taken, but in the meantime it was the interest 
of Beeotia that Thermopylae should not be taken. It must be further 
remembered that the northern Greeks had to found their policy on two 
calculations : the probability that Greece would be unable to resist the 
Persians, and the probability that, when it came to the point, they would 
themselves be deserted by the Peloponnesian confederates. The justice of 
the second calculation is strikingly shown by the conduct of the Pelo- 
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ponnesians on the eve of Salamis. If they had had their way, they 
would have sacrificed their confederates, the Athenians and Aeginetans, 
caring only for the safety of the Peloponnesus. These calculations 
explain the policy of the northern Greeks in not joining the Synedrion 
of the Probuli at Isthmus. They had to take care not to compromise 
themselves with Xerxes ; their conduct was equivocal, just because they 
did not live in the Peloponnesus. But the Thessalian message propos- 
ing that Tempe should be defended, and the presence of the Theban 
contingent at Thermopylae, showed that they submitted from necessity 
and not from preference. 

§ 23, From this digression, which was necessary to explain the 
position of the Thebans, we must return to consider the position of the 
whole Greek force. Herodotus represents the defence of the pass, once 
Hydarnes came round by the mountain road, as a forlorn hope. The 
place could no longer be defended with any hope of success, and in this 
case the most natural course for the defenders was to retreat, Leonidas, 
however, remained to die. His motive, according to Herodotus, was 
partly belief in an oracle, and partly patriotic ambition.“ Spartans,” 
he said, “ must not desert their post,” and modern historians accentuate 
this point. But would retreat from Thermopyle, if it had been a 
rational course, have been condemned by the military code of Sparta? 
Eurybiades was a Spartan commander, and yet, according to Herodotus, 
he was quite ready to retreat from his post at Artemisium. It seems to 
me that historians confuse two things. If Leonidas had beena subordinate 
officer, posted by his commander-in-chief to defend the pass, then, 
indeed, under no circumstances would he have been justified in aban- 
doning it in the eyes of the jealous Lycurgean state. But the case of the 
commander-in-chief himself is wholly different. If Leonidas, as a 
discreet general, had thought it advisable to fall back, he certainly 
could not have been blamed. But granting that a superfluity of valour 
might have determined the three hundred to die for the greater glory 
of Sparta, and to give the Persians the firstfruits of Hellenic prowess, 
there are good reasons, it seems to me, for concluding that the motives 
of Leonidas were different, and, if less sublime, more within the limits 
of ordinary human reason, 

§ 24. The significant fact in the situation is that not only the 
Spartans, who, it is alleged, durst not leave their post, but the Thespians, 
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and also the Thebans, remained in the pass. Now whatever may be 
said of the Thespians, who like the Plateans played a noble part 
in the Persian war, no one will be ready to go so far in opposition to 
the malignity of Herodotus as to maintain that they too determined to 
die, because it was dishonourable to desert their post, in contrast with 
the Arcadians and other Peloponnesians. Allowing on one side for the 
glorification of Sparta, as on the other for the calumniation of Thebes, 
we have to deal with the simple fact that the Spartans, Thespians, and 
‘Thebans remained to fightin the pass. When the glory of Thermopylae 
was monopolized by the Spartans, the Thespians were rather set aside— 
Herodotus gives them somewhat perfunctory praise—while the presence 
of the Thebans was explained in a discreditable way. 

But the obvious inference is that the Spartans, Thebans, and 
‘Thespians held the pass because the defence was still feasible, although 
demanding bravery of no common quality, and not because the 
Spartans refused to desert an untenable post. 

§ 25. When it was known that Hydarnes was marching round, and 
had dissipated the Phocians, it is clear that two courses were open to 
Leonidas and his followers. They might either all retreat, or they 
might adopt a bolder course, and still, if fortune favoured them, hold 
the pass. The possibility of doing this would depend on employ- 
ing against the company of Hydarnes the same stratagem which the 
Persians were employing against the Greeks. It would be necessary 
to attack Hydarnes on two sides, so that he should have to deal not 
only with the defenders of the eastern gate of the pass, but also with 
other troops posted on the east side of the point where he descended 
from Mount Kallidromos. With a disposition of this kind, the case of 
the Greeks was by no means hopeless. 

The actual facts of the case, arrived at by criticising and allowing 
for the motives which play the chief part in the story of Herodotus, 
demand such a strategical reconstruction. ‘The fate of the defenders in 
the actual pass depended on the bravery and success of the main body 
of the Greek army, which attacked the rear of Hydarnes. The event 
proved that they were not equal to their task, and those who did not 
fall fled each to his own city. 

§ 26. The truth of this reconstruction, bold as it may seem, is con- 
firmed by the undesigned testimony of Herodotus himself. According 
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to his narration in the Seventh Book, only the Spartans and Thespians 
(and probably a few of the Thebans, while they still perforce fought) 
were slain, on the last day; and on the two former days “apparently 
not many"”* hoplites had fallen, But in the Eighth Book we are 
told+ that 4,000 corpses strew the place. Grote explains this discre- 
pancy by the assumption, that “a considerable number of helots” had 
remained with the Spartans in the pass. It has also been suggested 
that the number 4,000, has been thoughtlessly taken from the epigram 
of Simonides, where it represents the number of Peloponnesians who 
fought at Thermopylae, not those who fell, 

It must be observed that this anecdote of the corpse-show, as it 
comes in a different place, so also obviously comes from a different 
source, from the narrative in the Seventh Book, If it belongs to the 
framework of that narrative, the number of the corpses would certainly 
have been put at a little over one thousand, the total sum of the 
Spartan and Thespian forces; this was required by the Spartan 
complexion of the whole story, Nothing could betray more 
clearly the different origin of the two passages than the contrast 
between the studious ignoring of the helots in the Seventh Book, and 
the mention of them in the Eighth. Following implicitly his Spartan 
source in the main narrative, Herodotus carelessly involved himself in 
an inconsistency between the total of the Peloponnesian troops obtained 
by the addition of his items, and the number stated in the epigram of 
Simonides which he quotes. The inconsistency, as we saw, is removed 
by the evidence of the non-Spartan source, which he has used in the 
2sth Chapter of Book VIII.; not merely a non-Spartan, but perhaps 
even an anti-Spartan source. A curious sentence in the account of the 
Persian exhibition of the dead bodies suggests that the anecdote 
was partly intended to combat the exclusive rights of Lacedemon 
with Thespie to the glories of Thermopyle. We tead that all those 
who came to see the dead 
ajmoréaro robs Kepévous dvat mavras Aaxcbayoviovs kal Ocomdas, Spéorres 
kat robs elAuras, 

“ Supposed that the dead were all Lacedsemonians and Thespians, 
seeing the helots also.” This statement, if it were intended to imply 
that the “supposition” were true, would be in glaring opposition to 
* Grote’s words, ¢. xl. ad fin, t 25. 
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the immédiately following statement that the whole number of dead 
was 4,000. It is clearly meant that the supposition is false, and that 
it obtained currency among the Persians owing to the presence of 
helots. 

In any case, there underlies this story a number of dead totally 
inconsistent with that implied in the narration of the Seventh Book, 
which is obviously founded on a highly coloured Spartan version. The 
hypothesis which I have suggested explains the greater number of 
dead; for to those who fell in the pass are to be added those who were 
slain in fighting against the troops of Hydarnes outside the pass. 
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Metgora. By tHe Rev. A. H. CRUICKSHANK. 
Paves U axp IIE, 

A vistr to the monasteries of Meteora is easier now than in 1834, 
when Curzon, escorted by a party of “klephts,” reached them from the 
North. One feels, in reading the account of his rapid passage from 
Corfu to the valley of the upper Peneus and back again, that it was 
touch and go in those days. Now the traveller can approach Meteora 
by the railway, the chief outward and visible sign of improvement in the 
region assigned to Hellas by the Treaty of Berlin. To any one who has 
the time to spare I can strongly recommend a week in Thessaly, as it 
contains several objects of first-rate interest, and is in many respects 
unlike the rest of Greece. The population is largely Wallachian, and 
their bronzed shaggy faces suggest the uncomfortable thought, that the 
veneer of civilisation is even thinner than elsewhere in these parts, It 
is easy to believe that such a population would like nothing better than 
frisking into Macedonia in surreptitious bands. 

Our programme in Thessaly last May was this : first, to penetrate to 
Larissa and Tempe, thereby seeing the noble Bay of Volo, Pelion with 
its four-and-twenty villages, the elegant Pyramid of Ossa, and majestic 
Olympus: secondly, to visit Meteora. As the ‘Thessalian railway 
bifurcates at Velestino, the ancient Phere, where Apollo tended the 
herds of Admetus, we had to return from thé picturesque semi-Turkish 
Larissa to this junction; then gradually ascending a steep incline 
we passed into the western half of the farge bare Thessalian plain. 
‘We could have tried the cross-country route from Larissa to Trikkala, 
but were warned that it took two days, and that the accommodation 
midway at Zarkos was indifferent. 

The Thessalian trains are comfortably arranged, and the traveller, 
as elsewhere on Greek lines, is allowed to do just as he likes. The 
population seemed to enjoy travelling much; not only were the third- 
class carriages full, but there were plenty of well-to-do people in western 
dress, in the first (and only other) class. Each station was crowded. 
with people in great variety of costume, though in these parts the 
“fustanella” is comparatively rare, and the “fez” almost universal. 
‘We came before long to Phersala, the ancient Pharsalus, straggling 
under a fine double-peaked Acropolis: the Enipeus was not at all full of 
water, though cows stood here and there cooling themselves. . An 
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adequate and cheap meal was obtainable at the station, which is two 
miles from the town. We tried to reconstruct the mancouvres of Caesar 
‘and Pompey on these fields now waving with corn. The landscape is 
certainly worthy of the occasion which has made itfamous. The range 
of Pindus was dimly visible, covered here and there with snow, through 
ahaze. Indeed, after the clear air of Athens, the Thessalian fog, exhaled 
from many rivers, reminded us of northern regions, and during the 
whole visit we were not really able to see the whole of Olympus clearly 
at one time. 

Sixty miles from Volo is Sophades, where for two or three miles 
round the plain was covered with vast crowds of shepherds, cattle- 
dealers, and others, in every variety of costume, while thousands of 
animals in droves stood patiently about. It was clearly one of the 
great annual fairs, like Frith’s Derby Day without the grand stand. 
Soon the line, which had hitherto been running due west, turned north- 
west, and fourteen miles farther on passed Phanari, perched on a 
romantic height to the left. At length we crossed the Peneus, already 
a deep and muddy stream, but only one among several such, and soon 
reached Trikkala, the chief town of these parts, but too far from the 
station to make out very clearly, If we had had time we might have 
stayed the night here, gone on to Meteora early the next day, and seen 
it thoroughly, sleeping in one of the monasteries, and returning for a 
night to Trikkala the third day. And this is what I should advise any 
one who visits Meteora to do, who is not pressed for time, unless indeed 
he should prefer to take his books with him, and stay even longer. 

Fourteen miles from Trikkala, and a hundred-and-one from Volo, is 
Kalabaka, a white town, nestling at the foot of the limestone rocks, on 
which the monasteries of Meteora stand. These rocks have already 
been visible from the train for a long time, looking like pillars, and as 
you draw nearer you see them first on this side and then on that, though 
no monasteries are visible as yet to the inexperienced eye, and indeed 
Hagios Stefanos is the only one that can be seen from this side. The 
country round Kalabaka, and on the lower slopes of the hills, is very 
fertile and well cultivated. Here, as at Velestino, the eye is refreshed 
with abundance of trees. Kalabaka, the ancient Aeginium, stands 
where the Peneus (now called the Salamvriés) enters the Thessalian 
plain, where Cesar in his campaign against Pompey crossed the range 
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of Pindus. ‘The shallow river here covers a great extent of ground with 
dry channels and rocks, showing how much it expands in flood-time. 

Kalabaka seems large and prosperous, more so, indeed, than in 
Curzon’s time, who thought it looked singularly black, the reason being 
that it had recently been burned and sacked by the “Klephts,” while the 
remnant of the inhabitants had taken refuge in the deserted monasteries 
of Hagios Nicola, and Hagia Mone. It need scarcely be said, that, 
though acting on good advice, we had taken an escort in visiting 
‘Tempe, we were under no apprehension of brigands at Meteora. The 
question was whether to see the monasteries hastily, and sleep at 
Kalabaka, as the train next morning left at seven, or to stay in one of 
the monasteries and risk catching the train; eventually we decided to 
do the latter, leaving our heavy luggage at the station, and I have no 
doubt that the choice was a wise one. If we had been travelling with 
our own servant it would not have mattered so much, but the Xenodo- 
chion of Kaiabaka would certainly not have fed us so well as tho 
hospitable monks of Hagios Stefanos. 

On emerging from the station we were confroxted by the usual 
assembly of screaming men and boys with mules. After effecting a 
bargain we mounted, the stirrups here being of rope, an uncomfortable 
device too common in Greece. My guide was an elderly person of 
unprepossessing appearance, with no hair on his head, parchment 
skin and an evil eye. Baedeker announces that the most interesting 
of the monasteries is Hagios Barlaam,* and thither I was bent on 
going, but our muleteers took advantage of our slight acquaintance 
with the language and ignorance of the geography to take us in an 
entirely opposite direction. Perhaps it was as well, for we were late 
as it was, not arriving at Kalabaka till four p.m. Our path led us in 
one hour to Hagios Stefanos, where Baedeker advises you to pass the 
night, the nearest monastery to the outside world. It wound round 
and under the precipitous crags, leaving Kalabaka on the left, up richly 
wooded slopes. It seemed easy enough to find, but we discovered to 
‘our cost the next morning that it was not. On the contrary we soon 
lost our way on the return, plunged into a steep ravine too much to the 
left, from which we scrambled with some difficulty, and very nearly 
missed the train. 

“The bis of course pronounved as an English v- 
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Before going any further I wish to protest against the current 
notion that the modern Greek speaks entirely by accent. On getting 
home I was reproved for talking of Metedra, when we know of course 
that in ancient Greek the accent was on the e. The modern Greek, it 
is true, shortens the penultimate of Aegina and Phaleron, but all I can 
say is, monk and peasant alike talked of Metedra, and the inhabitants 
of the place have surely the right to accent as they please. 

‘As to describing the situation after it has been so well done by 
Curzon, I feel quite unequal to the task. The best plan will be to quote 
a few of his words. “The end of a range of rocky hills seems to have 
been broken off by some earthquake, or washed away by the deluge, 
leaving only a series of twenty or thirty tall, thin, smooth, needle-like 
rocks, many hundred feet in height; some like gigantic tusks, some 
shaped like sugar-loaves, and some like vast stalagmites. These rocks 
surround a beautiful grassy plain... . Some of the rocks shoot up 
quite clean and perpendicularly from the smooth green grass, some are 
in clusters, some stand alone like obelisks.” The only thing like these 
rocks which I had ever seen before is the Needles off the Isle of 
‘Wight, but they are on a very much larger scale than the Needles, and 
the colouring is different, being reddish in parts. The name “Meteora” 
or “in the air” is thus strikingly appropriate for these haunts of 
medigval devotion. Though there are now only four or five instead of 
four-and.twenty monasteries in use, and no hermits that we could see, 
and though the protection of the situation is unnecessary under the 
rule of King George, I think those wrong who sneer at the institution 
as absurd, for after all the buildings have historical associations, and 
being there may as well be used. 

The chief impressions which we formed as we went up were, first, that 
this was the end of the world, It seemed as if there could be nothing 
beyond that limestone barrier. And secondly, we were struck by the 
deep stillness which reigns all around. Baedeker had said the same 
before us, but he was more fortunate in hearing the silence interrupted 
from time to time by convent bells. We heard nothing of the kind the 
whole time. Presently we began to arrive, and having reached a-level 
spot, descended over bare slippery terraces of rock to Hagios Stefanos, 
which is very much as it was in Curzon’s time. It stands on a detached 
rock, facing the outer world on three sides, approached bya drawbridge 
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on the fourth over a deep chasm, at this point not more than twelve 
feet wide. The sides of the rock are covered with ivy, and far below 
us to the right lay the town of Kalabaka, nestling upon the slopes of 
the main central block of this group of hills. The Peneus flowed beyond, 
and Pindus towered above to the west; to the east were lower smiling 
hills of a deep green. The view down the valley towards Trikkala was 
equally fine, and I have seldom seen anything more charming than the 
panorama from Hagios Stefanos in the early morning. 

‘The monks of Hagios Stefanos seemed to expect visitors, and in 
broken Greek we expressed a desire to spend the night there. AIL 
thought of Hagios Barlaam had to be given up, as it was a long way 
off, We had still an hour or more before darkness fell and the convent 
gate closed, which we spent in visiting Hagia ‘Trias. (See Plate IL) But 
first we rambled round Hagios Stefanos and penetrated to a terrace, 
without any parapet, on the edge of a sheer precipice, looking straight 
down on Kalabaka. The buildings are irregularly grouped, some of 
wood, some of stone, round a courtyard. The only feature of any archi- 
tectural merit is the chapel, with the usual central dome and «yxy at 
the East end, recently restored. Indeed there were signs of neatness and 
prosperity about the place. ‘The stone carvings on the porch, which is 
on the north, not the west front, opening into quite a small cloister, 
were quaint and rich, and the woodwork of the screen before the altar 
very delicate and graceful. Unfortunately, as in so many Greek 
churches, the interior was too dark for us to see very clearly about us, 
but it did not seem, though comparatively spacious, to have any special 
feature. 

‘The path to Hagia Trias lay round some uncomfortable corners, 
and down one very steep bit. Straight above us, about 200 feet, was 
the monastery; through a cleft to the left, the lower valley and 
Kalabaka were again visible. No means of access could be seen 
except a long rope ending in a stout hook, which dangled from a 
wooden balcony above. Presently, one or two figures appeared on the 
balcony, and directed us to what looked like palings on the rock, but 
which turned out to be ladders fastened on the wall, running up a cleft 
to the top. The approach to this ran along a ledge, protected from 
danger by a crazy fence, nor was the ladder at any point exposed on 
the face of the cliff to the air of heaven, as one secs in Curzon's picture 
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of H. Barlaam. It was now plain that the rope was not for human 
beings, but for hoisting provisions. Once launched on the ladder, 
we found that as each rung pulled out from the wall when touched, 
there was a disagreeable feeling of insecurity. At last, however, we 
emerged into a shed through an iron trap-door, and were conducted to 
a comfortable room, with a divan and windows running round three 
sides, and one or two pictures on the walls, including the in- 
evitable ones of the King, the Queen and the gidéoxos. As no one 
seemed inclined to talk, there was an awkward silence until coffee and 
“ouzo””* appeared. We had already partaken of these at H. Stefanos, 
but it seemed ungracious to refuse. 

Then we went to see the chapel, smaller than that at H. Stefanos, 
though there seemed to be here as many monks, It was richly painted 
and the air laden with incense. .As one gaunt figure was standing at 
his devotion, we did not like to peer about too much. Thence to the 
garden and the well, last of all to a little rock-hewn chapel, covered 
with frescoes, near the trap-door where we entered. I must not forget 
also the admirable view which we obtained from the little plateau on 
which H. Trias stands, of the distant monasteries of H. Barlaam, and 
Meteoron, the highest of all. (See Plate IIL) There was something 
in the Hagia Trias which was very pleasing; it is more in the heart of 
things than H. Stefanos; the views are beautiful, and the sitting-room 
quite attractive. A young Greok from Trikkala who knew some 
French, was spending the night there, and I have no doubt that the 
monks would have been glad to entertain us. As it was, we had to 
content ourselves with putting something in the chapel-box and 
returning on foot to our quarters, where we parted with the evil-eyed 
one with some difficulty, He was anxious to stay the night, and carry 
down our things in the morning. We assured him we could do this 
ourselves, and he at length departed. 

Before dinner was ready we had a long conversation with the chief 
monk. The sitting-room was devoid of furniture except the divan; 
on the walls were several pictures, among them a large oil-painting of 
a Hegoumenos some forty years back, with grey beard and Russian 
orders, a very formidable likeness doubtless. The monk told us that 
there were only five monks there now, and that the Hegoumenos 

* Oszo is the Thesslian name for Masia 
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was away for the night at Trikkala, He asked us what the Hagia 
Trias was like very much as if he had never been there, and said five 
foreign ladies had stayed in the monastery the night before. Another 
Dlack-bearded monk soon joined us, whose conversation was more 
intellectual, He told us that there was hardly any library,* and that 
the monks assumed a new name when they entered the monastery. 
But conversation was rather hard to keep up, as the monks did not round 
off their words like the Greeks of Athens, but spoke rapidly and rather 
inthe throat, At length dinner was announced outside in the dark 
passage: the Manciple and Pericles waited on us. There was nothing 
Olympian about this Pericles: unlike his namesake he was young and 
merry, a boy of ten or eleven, always making faces and trying to join in 
the conversation, The first monk presided over the banquet, which 
consisted of several courses, with some good sweet Thessalian “ Krasi.” 
The first dish inspired me with apprehension, as it seemed to be chiefly 
‘one, but our host was enjoying the meal so much himself, that Iam 
sure he was not offended at our hesitation. The subsequent courses, 
in which, among other things, we had a curious mixture of greens and 
raisins, and some sour Kaimaki, made amends, and we ended with 
coffee, and cigarettes provided by the guests. I found here, as else- 
where, that a sure way of pleasing the rural Greek was to present him 
with some unused English stamps. Our host pronounced the head of 
Queen Victoria on a penny stamp to be mavu apace, 

‘The bedroom on the same floor was arranged for five persons. 
‘Washing accommodation, as we had before found at Voulkanos, there 
was none, but there was glass in the windows. Wo slept very well, 
and in the morning, after a hasty cup of coffee, brought by the smiling 
Pericles, sallied forth to cast a last glance at the chapel. Then we 
bade adieu to the two monks, thanked them for their courtesy, and put 
our contribution as directed in the box. Then, after giving the 
Manciple a few drachmas, and not forgetting the statesman who 
followed us to the drawbridge, we started off at six to catch the train. 

And so ended a visit I would willingly have prolonged, for 
Baedeker had excited my desire to see the frescoes of H. Barlaam. 
Here too we might have been hauled up in a net by a windlass, a 
process which, however disagreeable it may be in reality, as described 

_t Curzon pronounced the libraries at H Stefanos and Trias toe worthless, 
ur 
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by Curzon, is the chief fact about Meteora known to the outside world: 
And perhaps if we had been to Meteoron itself, we might have found 
there the two beautiful MSS. which Curzon coveted, and so nearly 
secured at the cost of a domestic revolution. But I hope that at some 
future date, when the Eastern question is settled, one may once again 
penetrate to Meteora, and after seeing it more in detail, leave by the 
Deautiful route which Curzon followed, through Mezzo to Janina, and 
thence down to the stern Albanian coast. In any case I commend the 
expedition which we made as easy and interesting, for the monks of 
H. Stefanos have good will and good cheer, the views are beautiful, 
and the situation and surroundings are unique. 
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A Visrr 70 CyRENE IN 1895. By HERBERT WELD-BLUNDELL. 
Pare IV. 

Tue difficulties that hedged round the Garden of the Hes- 
perides in the Greek seem still destined to make the Cyrenaica, a 
country to which the eyes of archwologists have so wistfully turned, 
almost as inaccessible to the modern “traveller as to the heroes of 
ancient fable. The classic maidens have vanished, the Garden is some- 
wliat run to seed, but the dragon of early legend is there, in the person 
of the native official who guards the historical treasures that lie strewn 
over the rich sites of the Pentapolis, stately tombs that worthless 
Arabs kennel in or plunder for statues and vases, to be peddled to 
Maltese or Greeks for (literally) home consumption or foreign export. 

‘Through the kind intervention of Lord Rosebery who, as Foreign 
‘Minister, might represent the Atlas of the newer style, airman was 
obtained enabling me to go through the country and visit the sites 
of the ancient Cyrene, Ptolemais, Barca, and Apollonia (now Ain 
Shahat, Tolmeta, Merj, and Marsa Susa). “You may look but you 
mustn’t touch,” was the essence of this official document. All excava- 
tion was strictly prohibited, and being surrounded by officials who, 
however kind and polite, traditionally view strangers with the deepest 
suspicion, I knew too much to do anything that might, by any native 
malice and the lively imagination of a large escort of soldiers, be con 
strued into an infringement of the regulations set forth in the firman. 

All I can do, therefore, is to present a few photographs, and the 
results of such observation as could be made during a hurried visit, 
marred by such appalling weather that I felt nothing could save 
archeology from eternal condemnation by my escort and the officials, 
but to make my stay as short as possible. I propose to illustrate this 
paper by some extracts from an interesting communication from 
Professor Studniczka, whose brilliant monograph Kyrene has given a 
strong incentive to further research in this region, by pointing to 
problems and raising questions that can never hope for definite 
solution till we appeal to the final judgment of the spade. 

The remains of Benghazi, pretty well worked out by Dennis and 
others, do not call for particular remark. The most curious reminis- 
cence of ancient legend are the waters of Lathon, now called the Jakh, 
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about six miles east of Benghazi. The great level limestone plain 
surrounding the town presents, at various points, deep sunken pits, 
some of which are beautifully cultivated and have been supposed to 
represent the famous Gardens of the Hesperides. In one of these 
depressions there is found an opening in the solid wall of rock, and on 
entering it, we are on the edge of an underground lake, roofed over by 
a lofty dome of solid rock, a black, weird-looking pool that inspires the 
present natives with as much superstitious awe as the ancient Greeks. 
‘We easily induced a dozen Arab urchins to strip and swim about 
with candles and shiplights, and their brown bodies like hobgoblins 
darting about with lights flashing into the dark recesses and glittering 
stalactites of the roof, made a scene worthy of the highest effort of 
Drury Lane at a Christmas pantomime. During the scene we paddled 
about in a boat we had brought from the harbour, and examined the 
whole extent, It is about 320 feet long by 240 broad, and 27 feet deep, 
and divided by a rock which forms an island at the further end. The 
water is quite sweet. There are no channels forming outlets that we 
could find, but water percolates very freely in the porous limestone; 
and as the lake maintains always the same level, it may be taken as 
certain that there is a continual flow of fresh water from and to the 
surrounding channels worked by its action in the body of the rock. 
“Lethon tacitus praclabitur amais 


Tafernis ut fama, trahens oblivia veni 
Lucan, Phars. 





355: 

Some interesting questions of semi-mythical geography relating to the 
positions of Lethé and Lake Triton suggest themselves, but these belong 
to the domain of geography rather than archeology, and I will content 
myself with pointing out that the story of Herodotus (iv. 179), where 
Jason is said, mply cariécba iy ev rofat Bpdxent ryevéabaa Nymms vis 
‘Tprreviéos, would suit the opposite coast of the Syrtis, in the region 
of the great salt lagoons above the Little Syrtis (Gulf of Gabes), much 
better than the neighbourhood of Benghazi or Hesperis, where Strabo, 
Pindar, Callimachus, and Pliny place the fabled birthplace of Athena. 
A modern skipper would probably be in this case the best scholiast on 
the poets and writers of antiquity. Here, as so often happens, the 
legend has recorded a commonplace physical fact, such as might be 
easily overlooked by the literary and archeeological critic, but one 
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which is important enough to supply an easy explanation of the legend, 
and to throw light on the geographical side of the question, 

According tothe “Mediterranean Pilot,” the official guide, published 
by the Admiralty, the only tide of importance in the Mediterranean is, 
that along the western coast of the Syrtis, where the rise sometimes 
amounts to over 5 feet—a phenomenon that would at any time be well 
calculated to puzzle a classical skipper accustomed to a tideless sea, 
but much more so under the conditions of a greatly increased rise, due 
to a northerly wind piling the water up on these shoal coasts, and 
putting the navigator in the position of having to beat out (an unknown 
manoeuvre to ancient mariners), or take the risk of running aground 
when the tide fell—ev Bpaxeot yyveodau. 

It is true the Bopijs of Herodotus (the prevailing wind in winter) 
would scarcely drive a ship on to any part of the Syrtis from Cape 
Malea, but it would drive it to the coast of Libya, and approaching the 
point of Ras Sém (northerly point of the Cyrenaica), he would be caught 
by the wind, which “divides” * at this point, and driven to the west 
across the Syrtis. ‘The story of Jason's adventure, therefore, is more 
in accordance with the physical conditions of the western than the 
eastern side of the great Bight of Sydra, ‘The prediction of the Triton 
who epiphanised to Jason, that “it was fated that a hundred Greek 
cities should be built around Lake Tritonis” (Herod. iv. dc.), is certainly 
in contradiction to this, and could scarcely refer to any place except 
one on the borders of the Pentapolis. ‘This position, in fact, is taken 
as the true one of Lake Triton by Strabo (who in this region follows 
generally, but inaccurately, the account of Herodotus), Callimachus 
(Tplrwvos ép' Beaaw ’AcBiorwo—Frag. xiii.), Pliny, Diodorus Siculus, 
and Pindar (Pyth,, iv.). 

Scylax of Caryanda, Herodotus in all other passages except in the 
context above, Ptolemy, Pomponius Mela, and Lucan, place it on the 
west side of the Syrtis Magna, somewhere between the southern point 
of the Syrtis Parva (Gulf of Gabes) and a point on the coast one hun- 
dred and eighty stades from Carthage by land (Scylax), the position 
being more nearly defined on the south by Ptolemy, who gives a list of 


‘+ «Ras Sem, which is remarkable for the fut that the prevailing northewesterly winds at this 
point veer on the coast eastward of it to the north-west, and on the coast westward of it to the 
north-east."— Medi ot, vol. i, p. 338, grd edt 
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towns between river Bagradas and Triton delow Carthage (und Kapyy- 
B6va), and then, ie. south of Triton; a list of towns after (dnd) Had- 
rumetum, which, as his enumeration proceeds from east to west, would 
indicate a position north of this town (present Susa). So far the 
evidence points generally to the western side of the great bight, but a 
good deal of literature has been devoted to a more exact localisation. 

‘The system of shallow lakes or shotts, viz., Melghir, Gharsa, and Jerid, 
situated west of the bight or Gulf of Gabes, was pitched upon by Shaw 
as Lake Triton, the three lakes of Ptolemy (Libya, Pallas, and Triton) 
being represented by the three basins of Lake Jerid. In this he was 
followed by Desfontaines, Rennel, Guérin, and Sir Grenville Temple. 
On the other hand, Caretti, Tissot, Roudaire, Duveyrier, &c., identified 
the three lakes of Ptolemy with the three shots mentioned above. 
Minnert and d’Avezac placed Lake Triton itself in the shallow head of 
the Gulf of Gabes, while Caretti, Tissot, Roudaire, Duveyrier, and 
Largeau thought that it was an immense inlet of the sea stretching in 
ancient days from Gabes to Biskra, on the supposition that the lakes 
were below the level of the sea. The famous theory of the great inland 
sea, and the sensational proposal of reconstituting it by opening the 
communication with the Mediterranean, was, however, knocked on the 
head by the later hydrographic survey, which established the existence 
of an intervening ridge of rock separating the hydrographic basin from 
the sea, and showing the level of the lakes to be higher above the level 
than could be accounted for by any ordinary secular movement of 
the land. 

‘M. Rouire, after a hydrographic survey undertaken in 1885, of 
which he was a member, was led by its results to put the site of 
Lake and River Triton in the Gulf of Hammamet, and came to the 
following conclusions :— 

1. The Nyw7 of Scylax is the lagoon system contiguous to the 
littoral of Hammamet* 





ard  Otiou (.- 
Béprig lori perp Kipeeving 
‘Toururig eadovnirn rai roraybe Tpiran, Se. 
which has been filed in various ways by Voss us, Muller and Grenovius—the last three 
adopting "Adpupnros instead of yovurg. All these, however, strengthen rather than impair the 
‘general effect of the passage which places the respected spots dd Odyou (sixty miles nordh of the 
Gulf of Gabe) 
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2, The Muy of Herodotus is the Sebkha of Halk el Mengel. 

3- The island of Triton of Scylax is the present island of Exgela, or 
Hergla. 

4. The island Phla of Herodotus is probably the very apparent 
“monticules” situated in the centre of Sebkha Halk el Mengel. 

5. The river Triton is the present Wady Menfés (La découverte dtu 
Bassin hydrographique de la Tunisie Centrale, Paris, 1887). 

The points of agreement of this position with the detailed account of 
Herodotus (iv. 186, 187, 191) are — 

(1) It agrees with the limits given to the nation (Machlyes) who eat 
the Lotus, which plant is found up to this boundary ; * 

(2) There is an outlet into the sea instead of an intervening ridge, 
as in the more southern position, in the Gulf of Gabes; and, 

(3) It constitutes more nearly the dividing zone between the tract of 
the Sahara and the cultivatable country} which the historian ascribes 
to Lake Triton (iv. 191). 

Against this identification is the fact that though the coast is very 
low and difficult to make out from the sea, the water is not so shoal nor 
the tides so great, as a little further south off Surkenis, just at the 
northern curve of the Gulf of Gabes. ¢ 

Neumann (Nord Afrika) traverses the ground again, and points 
out discrepancy in the extent of the shotts suggested by Rouire with 
those of ancient geographers. As explained above, however, the 
inset of the currents caused by the continuance of northerly and 
north-easterly winds accounts for almost any degree of variation in 
the estimated extent of these shallow inlets along the whole coast. 
At Benghazi, for instance, a hard norther will drive the sea up into 
the shallows until many square miles are covered, and a ridge of hills 
to the south, normally a mile or so from the bay, stands out like an 
island in the midst of a huge lake. It is by occasional change wrought 

1 Mayet, Voyage dant lesud de 

+ Dy Paty de Clam claims 0 
terminaison des pentes montagneuses de petit relief qui tombe brusguement su fe Chott Djerd 
tnd lay stress on the great frilly of the Djeri basin, This, however, is practically an oasis, ad 
lever sleility reigns again to the north of i a far asthe hydrographic bain of the Wad Et Fekk, 
‘which Rouire pronounces the trie boundary between the ferile and desert region. (Cp. Tissot, 
Géographie comparle ide Ia province romaine dAfrigue, p. 249, and Poinsot, Bull. des antiq. 
0 Mop Revnmalnanee de Toni, p.135 Ainvaty Chart 2493 Medler, Pis, wh 
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by the wind and currents that Beechey (Proceedings, p. 334) explains 
the text of Strabo, &v fj pdAwwra yyalov dors and adopts his position for 
Lake Triton. 

Like the Garden of the Hesperides and the other spots made famous 
dy poets, and described by them from vague reports embroidered by 
their own fancies, the identification was a hopeless task to the early 
geographers. It became more so as accurate knowledge made the 
positions indicated more and more irreconcilable with the great classics 
which, in the minds of many Greek writers (e,., Strabo, in his following 
Homer's geography), held the place that sacred Scriptures hold for 
critics of the present day. To avoid the clashing with their revered 
authorities, fabled sites were pushed further away to less known parts, 
until, as geography spread and left no part available, they vanished 
altogether. It would have been better, perhaps, if they had taken a 
hint from the advice of Lucan :— 

“ Invidus annoso qui famam derogat aevo 
(Qui vates ad vera vocat.” 
Phars. ix. v. 361. 

The laboured attempt at accuracy of Ptolemy is considerably 
impaired by his fundamental error in the outline of the north coast— 
an error which was not rectified in the days of Strabo, who added 
another by elongating the north coast of Africa to fit into his misap- 
prehension of the lie of the Iberian peninsula. Neumann, however, 
goes too far when he says Ptolemy’s attempts are, “ebenso wertlos 
wie die Angaben iiber viele andere Punkte des inneren Afrika’s.” 
(Nord Afrika, p. 58). The whole myth evaporates after the closer 
acquaintance of the Romans with this coast, resulting from the Cartha- 
ginian wars, and there is no mention of Lake Triton or its islands 
in the works of Polybius, Sallust and Appian, or in the Itineraries 
of Antoninus and the Stadiasmus. It must, however, be conceded to 
Rouire that not only are there fewest objections to his identification, 
but it is very much more probable that the first reports and descrip- 
tions would have reached the Greeks from mariners who were making 
for the settlements at Carthage; and it would be more in accordance 
with the natural phenomena that these vessels would, if they were 
carried by the currents or winds, be embayed within some nearer 
point to their destination than the shores of the lesser Syrtis. 
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Journey rRom BENGHAZI. 


A short day's camel ride brings the traveller to the foot of the 
plateau which presents a steep terraced rampart to the Mediterranean 
on the north and the Libyan desert on the south, and forms what is 
known to the Arabs as the Gebel Akhdar or “Green Mountain.” The 
journey from this point is over an undulating tract of generally fertile, 
but almost totally deserted country, abandoned like an ill-kempt 
garden to the hand of nature, who here, in the mood of a landscape 
gardener, has laid it out with clumps of artistically-arranged laurustinus, 
juniper, arbutus, and undulating plains painted with gorgeous flowers, 
and smooth stretches of short fine turf, overshadowed by rugged olive 
and flowering oleander. 

One might imagine oneself coming out of the Malvern Hills on to tho 
plains of Hereford in primeval days, as one emerges from grassy hills on 
to the great red-soiled plain of Merj—a perfectly level tract of rich corn 
land, 20 miles long, circled by a chain of well-wooded limestone hills. 
One draggled village of poverty-stricken Arabs dominated by a Turkish 
fort, is all that remains of the ancient prosperity of Barka, 

Beyond some columns and cornices, and other fragments built into 
walls, there are no visible remains of interest, and after spending two 
days at Ptolemais (Tolmeta), the nearest point to the sea and the sea~ 
port in its days of prosperity, we struck across the upper plateau 
towards Grennah, in which Arabic corruption the name of Kyrene 
survives. 

After passing through more mountainous but beautifully wooded and. 
beflowered country, we descend into the magnificent gorge called Wadi 
Agraiba, where, for the first time in this land of natural landscape 
gardening, we get a glimpse of almost Alpine scenery, of beetling crag 
and towering pine. Its precincts had been just invaded by the ruthless 
woodcutter, and great boles encumbered the road, bearing witness to 
the energy of a new Pasha with an eye for improvements, who had 
condemned these splendid trees to rebuild the crumbling mud buildings 
of Benghazi. 

On emerging from this gorge we are on the higher levels of the 
plateau and two days further bring us to the seaward edge of the great 
scarp, and here on the saddle between two twin hills, with a full view over 
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the blue Mediterranean, from which it is raised nearly 2,000 feet with a 
wooded terrace and a steep declivity intervening, lie the scattered ruins 
of the “golden throned” Cyrene. 

The entrance to the field of ruins from the west is through a long 
avenue of tombs that line the road for two or three miles before the 
actual line of walls enclosing the Roman town is crossed. We are 
at once on the site marked on Smith and Porcher’s map, “Temple 
of Venus.” (For plan, see Plate IV.) 

Turning to the left—se., north—we gradually descend between 








No, View 





the two hills (Fig. 1), stumbling over the ruts worn in the hard rock, 
the central or sacred way by which the ancient processions ascended 
from the plain, past the Fountain of Apollo, to the upper town, The 
swelling contours of the “Mamelons” (we have no word the exact 
equivalent of ao7és) with furrow between, and the dazzling white of 
the bare limestone hill on the sea side, suggest at once the "Ev dpyaroy 
rdw by dpywéevre pasr@ (Pind. Pyth. IV. v. 7), while the rich level 
plain on the south and north, above and below, brings before us the 
dxOov ds dupinebov. (Pyth, ix. 85.) 
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The results of Smith and Porcher’s excavations in 1863, in reveal- 
ing an almost exclusively ‘Hellenistic and Roman art and city on the 
southern side, leave the site of the most ancient foundation still a 
matter of conjecture, 

After seeing my photographs, Professor Studniczka kindly forwarded 
to me the following notes, which form an interesting commentary on 
the illustrations here reproduced, and a valuable contribution to the 
discussion of the question. 

“To place with you the old town, especially the Castle of the Bat- 
tiades on the western hill (where you may be right to place the dxpa 
of the Ptolemaic period) even to-day seems to me to be in contra- 
diction with all the evidence which prompted me (Ayrene, p. 167 f£) 
along with Barth, to assume the old town to be situated rather on 
the north-eastern hillock, around the ‘large temple’ of the plan. I 
will here recapitulate again this evidence, since more comploted and 
corrected. 3 

“ According to Pindar (Py/h, iv. 11), it was Battos I, who founded 
the town dv dpywdevrt peor upon a ‘glittering white,’ consequently 
rocky hill of the shape of a flat cone (Kegel), for only such a form can 
be signified as ‘woman’s breast,’ pwo7ds (what Barth, p. 422, failed to 
recognise), as there is also a kind of goblet of that shape that bore the 
same figurative name. This hill rises from a level plain, for in Py/h. 
ix, 94, it is described by the poet as dx0os dydinetor. That the term 
éx00s might also be well applied to a conical elevation, is proved, 
for instance, by the fact that the same writer (O/. ix. 3), thus 
signifies the Kronion of Olympia, And such a hill as would cor- 
respond with these particulars I could not previously with the help of 
the plan, and cannot even now by means of your photographs (Nos. 1 
and 2), find anywhere else but in one~and certainly the larger one— 
of the two conical elevations which rise from the flat plateau of the 
north-eastern part of the town, The point as to whether one of these 
6x00 is also meant to refer to that rocky hill, called Myrtussa, in the 
neighbourhood of which, according to Apollonius (Aygonautika ii. 507), 
the Nymph Kyrene was deposited by Apollo, and from which, according 
to Kallimachus (Zjmnos, ii. gt), they both overlooked the eastern 
vorder of the sea, facing the island of Platea (Bomba), I would no 
longer affirm so positively as I did in Kyrene, p. 169.” 
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Antiquity of the “Large Temple."—“The monumental data agree 
with the indications given us by Pindar much more closely than I had 
concluded from the printed reports. The chief building of this part of 
the town, the ‘Large Temple,’ which in Kyr., p. 172, I believe to have 
proved with certainty as having been that of Aréems, is—leaving aside 
perhaps some rocky tombs—evidently the oldest edifice of which there 
exist architectural remains in Kyrene, by far more likely of the sixth 








No. 2.—View OVER THE CeNTRAL “ WaDy,"" OR ANCIRNT ROAD, TAKEN YROM Tit 
Wesreny Hint, Rock-cur Tombs 18 7H8 auDDLE DISTANCE. 





than of the beginning of the fifth century B.C. This opinion of Barth 
(p. 432), who had shortly before viewed the old Sicilian Temples (p. v.), 
would have never struck me as doubtful, had I seen your photograph 
No. 3, where, if my eyes do not entirely deceive me, it is especially the 
capital on the right that enables us to distinguish the heavy archaic 
forms with the widely extending Echinos.” 

The Position of the ancient Royal Palace. —“My assumption 
(Ayr. p. 174) that the temple had, only after the banishment of the 
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Kings towards the middle of the fifth century, taken the place of the 
Palace of the Battiades, falls to the ground, Of course, the smaller, 
more northern hill with the ‘Temple’ which I have ascribed (Ayrene, 
P. 169) to the old Polias, the 
Nymph Kyrene, cannot be 
taken into any consideration 
with regard to the King’s 
residence. I, however, hold 
it to be quite possible that we 
must take this palace to have 
been, in the earliest time of 
the town, when the kings 
were still living at peace with yo, 5--Row or Caritas, “Laxonx Teste" 
their people, by no means an 

isolated, fortified castle, but rather a free palace that was situated 
within the old town. Now you have put on the plan in the west of the 
“Large Temple,’ with red ink, a large group of foundations of walls 
which, as far as one may venture to judge from such a sketch, might 
well enough correspond with an old-Greek palace edifice with several 
éyapa. Whether this idea has any justification or not, that, of course, 
could only be judged after a close knowledge of the nature of the archi~ 
tecture of these ruins, ‘The conclusion, however, that the house of the 
Battiades was really situated in about this neighbourhood, I think I 
can deduce in another way.” 

The Royal Tombs.—“ According to Pindar (PytH. 5, 130), the Kings 
of Kyrene, with the exception of the founder, who had been buried 
aside on the Agora, were buried defore their palace—mpo twpdrav. 
If one understands this zpé as one is obliged to do, from the standpoint 
of one who has arrived by the ancient principal road, through the 
‘Central Wady,’ and if one further takes the kings’ tombs to have 
been rock tombs, as we are equally obliged to do in the face of the 
magnificent ancient Necropoleis, then these kings’ tombs must be found 
on the southern declivity of my ‘old town.’ Now, the declivity shows, 
indeed, as one can see from your photos. (No. 2), a rather closely 
connected row of tombs which assuredly belong to the oldest series, as 
they are situated in the middle of the later territory of the town, and 
have suffered much more injury than almost any others. And the 
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ancient splendour of these tombs, such as we must consider to have 
‘een characteristic of Royal tombs, is, at least, still testified by the 
extraordinary size of their compartments; see especially the ‘Tomb of 
residence’ in Smith and Porcher (p. 23).” 

The Relation of the old Town to the Source of Apollo. Agora—As 
in Athens, the old As (=dapémoNis) was at some distance from 
Kallirho’ on the Ilissos, so also this town of Kyrene was situated 
rather far away from the principal source. This, moreover, is implied 
by the statement of Pindar (Pyth. v., 121 ff.) that Battos I. had built a 
magnificent road for processions to the sanctuary of Apollo; a road 
which is recognised by all visitors as the chief road mentioned above, 
and which gradually descends by the ‘Central Wady’ to the large 
platform on which stands the Temple of Apollo. It will not do to 
recognise in this terrace with Barth (p. 428) the old Agora, near which 
the founder of the town was buried ; if(1) its retaining walls really prove 
to be, as I believe may be seen on the photo. No. 4,* of exactly the 
same construction as those of the walls (as a part of which the 
wall of the terrace very probably turns out to be); and (2) if I 
was right in attributing this wall to the age of Ptolemy. Gene- 
rally, however, the assumption of Pindar’s Agora in this plain near 
the source seems to me quite possible, as “Ain Shahat’ will have 
formed, even in antiquity, the natural meeting-centre for the Nomads 
who were living around it, Only, I should have thought the market 
must have extended right up to the declivity immediately to the west of 
the old-town; for we must suppose the tomb of the founder, Battos 
(which, according to Pindar, lay on the Agora), to have been a rock- 
tomb ; as this form of burial had already been in use at Thera (Ross, 
Archiol. Aufsilze, i. p. 415 ff.)." 

‘The Fortifications of the old Town.— Thus, the old town, as it presents 
itself to my mind, seems to me to correspond in every respect with the 
literary traditions, as well as with the evidence of the topography and 
monuments. To your contention that the south-western elevation was 
much more suitable for a fortified sottlement in the midst of a hostile 
country, I reply that the north-eastern hill, the eastern side excepted, 


* The retaining wall consists of two parts, an upper of long blocks not laid in the style of the 
tower in Photo. 5, and a lower, much heavier masonry, which, however, could only be pronounced 
upon after excavation, 
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is also surrounded with rather steep declivities, and is, moreover, as far 
as I can see, situated somewhat higher still than the western, over 
which it has this advantage, that it offers space for a larger number 
of habitations. Besides, I should not suppose that at the earliest 
period of Kyrene the question of adaptability to fortification was 
considered as of much importance, For the harmless savages, among 
whom Battos settled down with his Thereans, probably understood 
very little of the arts of siege, and besides, we are assured by Hero- 
dotus, in conformity with the older form of the Antaios legend 
(Kyrene, p. 122), that, in the earliest age of the town, herrelations to the 
Libyans were friendly throughout. Not until, owing to the division of 
the land by Battos II, the town grew more and more powerful and 
made ever larger claims on the back-land, provoking thereby the 
Libyans to armed resistance and to appeal for Egyptian intervention 
(Herodotus iv., 159 f.), did the necessity of fortifying the town as much 
as possible present itself.” 

The Extension of the Town towards the Scuth.—* By the time when 
the population had increased so very largely, it had probably already 
begun to spread over the 
plateau to the south, which 
now covers the ruins of the 
Hellenic and Roman ages. 
‘That this place was already 
built upon in the fifth cen- 
tury we may conclude from 
the existence of the marble 
basis of one of the many 
victors in the chariot race 
(Photo. 3A); that is to say, 
if we may assume with cer- 
tainty that its original posi- 
tion was near the place where 
your photograph shows it. For, as far as I am able to judge from the 
small representation, I should not take the workmanship of the relief 
to be later, but rather considerably older, than 400 B.C. According to 
older reports, however, other ancient stones in the neighbourhood were 
frequently made use of (as in the case of the building signified as 
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“colonnade”), and such may also have been brought together from 
distant parts of the territory covered by the town.” 

‘My first impression from a view of the ground was, that the 
defensible nature of the western eminence would have naturally 
recommended itself to a small band of settlers in a country where the 
natives, even if friendly, were in overwhelming numbers, and, as they 
afterwards proved themselves, of ferocious disposition. The emigrants, 
too, were not merely a party of settlers, but a body led by a responsible 
commander, who would naturally look to its great strategic advantage 
as well as the absolute necessity of water supply,* not only for the 
newly-settled community, but for the preservation, in case of domestic 
difficulties, of himself and his royal house.t 

If again, we appeal to ancient writers, even though such close 
reasoning on their exact meaning may be a little unfair to them, there 
are some grounds for at least allowing a claim to the north-west 
hill, 

‘We have in Herodotus iv. a story of King Arcesilaus, who, after he 
had been expelled the country, consults the oracle at Delphi. The 
response contains the following sentence :—“If you find a furnace full 
of amphorae, do not take the amphorae, but send them away with a 
favourable wind. But if you heat the furnace enter not into a place 
surrounded with water, ji) éoéA0ys és mijy augippuroy, otherwise you will 
perish, yourself and a most beautiful bull.” ‘The meaning of the injunc- 
tion was grasped by Arcesilaus when he captured some of his enemies 
in a tower and had set fire to it and burnt it down. To avoid 
the penalty prophesied by the oracle, he withdrew from Cyrene, think- 
ing that this was the place surrounded by water, doxéwy &upippuroy mijy 
Kuphyny eva. 

As ruler and inhabitant of Cyrene, he would presumably be 
acquainted with such important facts connected with his own town. 

Now the only sources of water in the neighbourhood are the four 
springs (called Ain Lebueda, Ain Bilghadir, Ain Lagara, and Ain el 
Legrain) besides the Ain Shahat or Fountain of Apollo on the north, 

* “ Sdaray 16 «ai veniruy pédeora wiv brépyser ndidog dutiov."—Aristtle, Palit 
+ ‘hoy depérohs éAeyepyieiy a povapytebs, Dyaosparacdy 8 Suadérye” (Axattl, 
‘iy 11) shows that the relative values of postions were recognised and clase in enry dag. 


also Herschield, Zur Zypologie 
PP. 69. 









riech, Ansivilungel Hist und Phil. slufsitse, 1884, Sep, 
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and these lie roughly on the north-west and south-west of the western 
hill, “2, if, as is quite conceivable, these springs were utilised for the 
supply of conduits, fountains, &c., this portion of the territory might 
be legitimately described as dudippuros. On the other hand, there 
are no springs and no possible sources for surrounding the city in 
any sense with water on the other side. 

‘The expression xpé &wpdrwy, I think, would apply equally, ifnot better, 
to the west side (Photo. 2). The most prominent, in fact the only 
tombs that are visible directly in front of the summit are the line of 
these rock-cut tombs ‘which have the appearance of being, and 
which Professor Studniczka considers as most likely, the oldest. 

It would, perhaps, be fanciful to use the evidence of the account in 
Herodotus iv. 203, of the Persians who (coming from the West), when 
they had passed through the town, camped on the hill of Zeus 
Lycaios. There are no remains or prominent hills beyond these hills 
for some distance, the ground sloping into a vast level plain which 
is outside the line of fortifications, and covered with more modern 
tombs. 

In taking stock of the various evidences at our command for the 
determination of the site of the oldest city, it cannot be insisted too 
strongly, that nothing tess than a thoroughly complete and exact 
survey, amplified by extensive excavation, would justify a final judg- 
ment. Photography can at best only give what can be estimated 
by the eye; and this, where questions of levels, slopes, &c., arise, is 
only an adjunct, and that only reliable within a limited range, to 
scientific observation, 

‘The plan of Beechy and that of Smith and Porcher, both mislead in 
the important point of the relative flatness of the plain south of the 
north-east hill, and the height of the site of the “ Larger Temple.” (See 
Map.) The elevation of the latter is not actually more than the 
accumulation of débris of the temple building, and the whole surface 
of the ground around is not level, as indicated in the plans, but slopes 
somewhat steeply into the central valley which is the continuation of 
the central road from the north plain, and divides the two saddles of 
the hills almost east and west. 

It is this exaggerated prominence of the ground on which the 
“larger Temple” is marked, that has deceived Professor Studniczka 
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and apparently justified his taking this for the paoros and dx0os of 
Pindar. 

The expression @x(os was applied by the poet to the Kronion of 
Olympia, but this is a considerable hill 403 feet high, and scarcely 
comparable to an insignificant and slightly defined rising of the ground, 
or again to a small outcrop of rock on which are found the remains of 
the smaller temple.* 

In the passage in the Hymn to Apollo of Callimachus, the poet 
represents the god showing to Cyrene, the future tutelary deity of the 
city, the Greek colonists at a time when they settled themselves on the 
present Gulf of Bomba, to the east of Derna 





& Bobmw apyiis wipys Bovarre weAdorar Aupiées 
munwov 8 varus "AKA Evauoy. 


From Myrtousa of many peaks,” ards én) Muprobans reparubéos, the 
god points outa spot at least 55-60 miles off, so that, admitting poetical 
license and an eyesight befitting a god, we may reasonably conclude 
that an important and conspicuous eminence would be selected to give 
some verisimilitude to the occurrence, especially as in the next line this 
spot is described as ijys Acovra xarémapve, the spot where Cyrene kills 
her lion. Other mentions of this place, e.g. Apollonius (Argonaut ii. 
v. 505) de AuBéyy évéudyro napat Muprésovoy dirwos. 

‘As to the indications of former building on the two summits, there 
are lines of foundations on both—those on the eastern form an oblong 
ground-plan with a semicircular extension on the north-west side 
angle. The sides are 331 yards on the longer axis running north and 
south, and 131 yards on the shorter, measured on the sea or northern 
face. The stone, style, and state of decay are exactly those of the forti- 
fications on the western hill and of the building marked “ colonnade” 
in the centre of the city in Smith and Porcher’s plan. There is a 
dividing wall 85 yards from the side nearest to the “large temple” 

* Gp. Herodotus vi. 52, where dyfoe i applied tothe hill of the Areopagus at Athens. In 
ABschylus (Pers 638) tis Wed ofa uals of grave, but in avery tetova context, 

+ So Herodotes (iv. 157) desebes them-—dvrioy rig vaov (Whe island of Platea—now 
Bomba) ry obvoue iy “Adige. That the place”Adiue isbeyond tothe cst ofthe present Demah 
auimitsofno doubt, “AZshog neqn being placed by Ptolemy 35 cast of Darius (Derna) Naepes var 
‘Axapioy by the Stodiasmas (he most accurate of all the guides to this part of the north coat of 
Abies) 10 stades east ofthe same town (Sey, ‘AUAirne or AZpirne Dain) 
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(Smith and Porcher), which cuts the enclosure into two portions. 
Close to the western side, nearly in the centre, there are foundations 
of a building 20 feet by 16 feet in heavier masonry. 

On the western hill, inside the enceinte of fortifications, on a 
slightly raised platform, are the remains of a large system of founda- 
tion walls almost buried in débris and covered with turf extending to 
the edge of the north-east side of the summit. From here there isa 
descent by two well-defined level terraces, 130 yards and 115 yards 
respectively in breadth, to the upper seats of the old theatre which 
faces the sea, the orchestra being on the same level as the buildings on 
the ground round the fountain of Apollo. 

City Walls, &'c-—There is still standing a considerable portion (part 
of three sides) of the fort at the most south-west angle of the great 
wall of fortifications, which, taking advantage of 
salient points of the ground and strengthened by 
towers at distances of about 80 yards, girdles the 
whole summit of the western hill (Photo. No. 4). 
‘The construction is of very heavy masonry, and 
is that which, carried out in brick, is known as 
“English bond.” ‘The blocks measure 4 feet 
6 inches in length, 2 feet 6 inches in breadth, and 
1 foot 3 inches in height. 

Professor Studniczka compares these with the 
Servian wall in Rome (Baumeister, Dankmiler, tii. 
1445). ‘The construction is similar, but there is 
some difference in the scale of the masonry, the 
blocks of the Servian wall being given at 2 feet 
53 inches in height, and 4 feet 103 inches in length. 
It may here be desirable to quote Professor Studniczka’s communi- 
cation. 

“ The dxpa of the Ptolemare Period.—You are certainly right in 
saying that the western hillock in Kyrene, on the northern declivity of 
which are situated the fountain of Apollo as well as the terrace with 
the Temple of this god, is perfectly fitted for an Acropolis, and has 
in antiquity indeed served as such, as was already assumed by Smith 
and Porcher (page 28). The latter shows the wall which forms the 
frontier of its plateau east from the rest of the town, by turning its 
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towers towards it. The time of this wall, I, of course, do not undertake 
to determine exactly without personal inspection. But the technical 
construction of the square stonework, as it is rendered clearly in 
your photograph (No. 4) gives at least a general determination 
of the period of this construction. The square stones, on an 
average of equal. size, are laid alternatively in double rows of 
‘Laufer’ and in single ones of ‘Binder,’ which penetrate the 
whole thickness of the wall. With the means (certainly very incom- 
plete), that are at my disposal, I cannot find that any similar con- 
struction existed earlier than the fifth century. ‘The oldest example 
known to me is the substructure of the Parthenon, dating from the 
time of Kimon or Themistocles. However, this kind of construction I 
find made use of for town walls only in the ‘Servian’ wall in Rome 
(figured, for instance, in Baumeister’s Denkméler, iti. p. 1445), which, 
according to the opinion of O. Richter (ir. p. 1446), ‘can scarcely 
be dated so early as the fourth century 8.c.’ The nearest analogy to 
the construction of the tower of Kyrene appears to me to be offered 
by the excellently preserved towers of Pergé* (ILanckorovski, Petersen, 
Niemann, Zowus of Pamphylia, p. 57 ff.), which Petersen quite cor- 
rectly attributes to the Hellenistic period. In conformity with 
this is the fact that H. Barth (Zravels, p. 425), assigns the southern 
wall of Kyrene (‘city-wall’ on the plan), which is most likely to 
belong to the same period, to about the second half of the third 
century B.C. 

“At all events, the walls of the Western Citadel can consequently 
not be ascribed to the beginning of the town, but rather to the time after 
the banishment of the kings, most probably, however, to the Hellenistic 
period. After this, I scarcely have any doubt that we must place on the 
‘western hill the Ptolemaic fortress, the axpa of Diodorus (xix.,79),as well 
as of Polyaenus (ii., 28), which, in concurrence with Barth (p. 432), I 
formerly (rene, p. 169), looked for in the north. If it be correct that 
the Palace of Ophellas and Magas was really situated here, then this 
place may assume a prominent importance in the history of art as 
evidence for the study of Alexandrian architecture; such evidence, 








4 Te wll of Per dont belong to he er omdstion on he acropolis, but othe ater 
ne of the loner town, "Aran (ZxpedPempiy. vl. yp. 3071 26) dvs not speak of Peg 
if it were fortified in Alexander's day, ee a : : y 
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though so very desirable, was hitherto as good as entirely wanting; 
even in Alexandria itself we must not expect to find much, according 
to the report by Hogarth (Academy, May 18th, 1895).” 

Among other specimens of this fine construction carried out in its 
entirety, is a buttress wall, ending apparently in a fort, crossing and 
interrupted by the platform of the Temple of Eleusis, called the Portico 
of Philon, 

Another small, but very perfect example, is offered by the founda- 
tions of a small temple near the gate in front of the Theatre of Dionysos 
at Athens. 

‘Theatre-—The old theatre mentioned above, upon the upper tiers of 
which the constructions of the hill-summit abutted, is marked by the 
round orchestra and simply-constructed skené of the older Greek period. 
‘The koilon is divided by a &afwpa into two portions, containing in the 
lower, 32-4 rows of seats, and in the upper, 8 rows. There seem to 
have been no Kerkides that I could make out.* ‘The orchestra may be 
put at about 48 yards in diameter, and retains the original circular 
form. The seats are undercut, and measure 359 inches deep and 13} 
inches in height. 

Of all the beautiful sites selected for their theatres the Greeks 
could scarcely have built one in a position more lovely than this. 
Carved out of the face of the hill, with the back of the sken’ on the 
very edge of the steep declivity, the spectators would have seen the 
stage backgrounded by the luxuriant terrace, 300 feet below, and the 
actors silhouetted against the blue expanse of the Mediterranean 
beyond. Wherever their eyes fell, wooded gardens, glittering monu- 
ments, and open sea would have met their gaze. 

Fountain of Apollo.~The classical spot where the Greeks were led 
by the Libyans as a place fitted for “building a city, and where the 
heavens leak” (a phenomenon which, as we can bear witness, was no 
exaggeration in the wet winter of ’94), is now much masked by native 
walls and vegetable gardens, cultivated with the pious object of 
supplying the neighbouring convent of fanatic disciples of Senussi 
with a varied assortment of vegetables. The heavy masonry of the 
Greek buildings is almost impossible to follow among the luxuriant 
growths of spinach and onions, and considerable difficulty would 

+ Vide Barth, Haderungen, p. 430 
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probably be now found, from the, increased population and cultivation, 
in laying bare the underlying foundations by excavation. 

‘At the eastern termination of this flat tract or platform round the 
Fountain of Apollo, the sacred way of Battos, where 


KaréOnxer "AmodNevias 
*Areéyippdrows mebdka mopmats 
"Byer ‘erxdxporoy 
Deopurdv dey 
(Pyth. Vy 124-5) 
sweeps between the two hills, and winds round the eastern hill towards 
Apollonia. 

Tombs.—The oldest tombs were situated along this well-worn 
ancient road cut in the rock along the face of the steep escarpment— 
the first sites taken up being naturally the “ most eligible” positions, 
the age of the tombs generally advancing towards the later Roman 
and Christian period as the distance increased from the earliest his- 
torical axis of the funerary monuments—the main avenue to the town. 

Of the oldest and largest situated near the town, facing the west 
and overlooking the Fountain of Apollo, none of the details have 
survived the destructive effects of their employment for centuries as 
granaries, dwelling-houses, and stables. They have, in many cases, 
become mere caves, the facades, recesses, and apertures either hewn 
away, or at any rate So injured as to make any conjecture as to their 
details impossible. An important group of tombs remains in a 
‘etter state of preservation on the eastern face of the next spur of the 
hill to the west, along the ancient road (Photos. 5 and 6). 

The unmistakably archaic character of every feature (especially the 
deep bulging echinus), combined with their situation, stamp these as 
most interesting specimens of the very early style that we have 
represented in early vases (e.g. Baumeister, Denkméler, iii. 1411, &c.). 
The pillars to the left of the photograph give the general effect from 
the front view of Ionic capitals; they are, however, merely Doric 
capitals, cut with a flat surface, sliced, in fact, in such a way that the 
section presents the general outline of an Tonic capital with the details 
erased. The pictures in Pacho are pure imagination. 

With nothing but this group before us, one might almost imagine 
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that an Tonic volute might have been evolved through a presentation 
to the eye of a section of one of these bulging cushion capitals, the 
volute with its canal and details (inspired, perhaps, by the lotus orna- 
ment,* and developed through the metal industry), being the result of a 
decoration adapted to the space afforded. The true Ionic capitals of 
Photo. 9¢ seem to be the next step in the development, as far as their 
shattered condition allows one to conjecture their original desig 














—Row oF Tons, Noxruean Neckoro1is. 


Professor Studniczka makes the following remarks on them :— 

“The impression of greatest antiquity is, of course, produced by the 
tomb in the south-west (Photo, No. 7); but the form of the pillar with 
the heavy, angular ‘sattel-holz’ (capital), is much too simple to 
admit of our fixing a date exactly. And wherever it is possible to 
make comparisons between more definite and more refined artistic 
forms, then the north always appears to me to have more claims to 
older age. Thus the Doric pillars show coarse shafts and the same 
heavy, widely bulging form of the echinos such as we see—in order 
to compare only that which is nearest to it—on the Kyrene bowl 


# Vide O. Richter, Prune. Br 
+ Not reproduced in this article, 
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belonging to the sixth century (Gerhard, Auserd. Vasenb. ii., TE. 86; 








No. 6.—Neaxex Visw oF Toss x Puoto, 





also Baumeister, Denkm. iii., p. 1411} as well as Daremberg-Saglio, 
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Diction, d. Antig. i., p. 527, Fig. 616). On the other hand, the rich 
south-western fagade (Photo. No, 7) (Smith and Porcher, Tf. 37, p. 362) 
has slender shafts and elegant little capitals.” 

On the west side of the city is a very old road with a retaining wall 
of wonderfully fine and massive masonry, called Wadi bi’ 1 Ghadir. 
This is the very old road leading to the coast. The sites along its 
course are taken up with some interesting tombs. Fig. 8 gives a 
specimen of a rock-hewn chamber, with a portico, pediment, and three 





No. j.—Tomn 





Nrcrosu1is, 


pillars. Two of these are Ionic, much defaced, but the raised curve of 
the outer spiral at the junction under the abacus, and the drooping 
curve of the second spiral and general features show a much greater 
affinity to the Peloponnesian type (e.g. Phigalia, Puchstein, Zonisch. 
Cap., Fig. 21a; better, Mauch, Arch. Ordn., Tf. 37) than to the Asia 
Minor types in rock-cut tombs, c.g. Myra, Telmessos, and Antiphellos 
in Lycia. (Texier, L’Asie Mineure, pp. 11, 169, 195, and 225, and 
figured, pp. 34 and 35, in Puchstein’s Das Jontsche Capttelt.) 
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The central pillar is entirely different from the other two, and is 
quite an eccentricity, or rather more probably and prosaically the result 
of an accident, which must always be a factor in forms cut out of solid 
rock, where a fault in the stone or a slip of a tool may produce a new 
form or suggest a new idea, by making the original design impossible 
to complete.* 

Of these, Professor Studniczka says :— 

“The south-west tomb, with the two Ionic columns enclosing a 





third, which has an extremely singular capital (Photo. 7) (Pacho, 
PL 47; much more indistinct, Smith and Porcher, P- 37) has a 
very archaic character; the baseless shafts are considerably tapered, 
the Tonic capitals seem to be of the most antique examples of Puch- 
stein’s Western-Greek type (Das ion. Capit, p. 29), and the third 
capital is very archaic throughout. The Ionic columns and pillars, 


* Compare pillar from Cyprus figured in Ceccaldi, Monuments de Chypre, p. 44, and De Vogué, 
Syrie Centrale, voli, Pl. 99, 95, es 
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however, of the long row of tombs in the north—Photos. Nos. 8 and 9— 
(Smith and Porcher, Tf. 16; Barth, p. 440) are even still more antique ; 
especially the pillar facades on the left, which show the Ionic capitals, 
still in the oldest form of the ‘sattel-holz,’ rounded on both sides, 
somewhat resembling the one from the Athenian Acropolis which has 
only painted decorations (Antike Denkmaler des archiol. Instituts, 1. Th. 
18, 3). 

“ Still, even in the north there are not a few tombs, which, owing to 
their meanness and other peculiarity of their forms, one would like to 
attribute toa much later Hellenistic age, as for instance, the two on 
your photo, (not figured), The small guttae recur, it is true, on the great 
sarcophagus-like tomb, compare Beechey, Pl. before Chapter XVI. 
‘Partial View of the Tombs,’ &c., which, as a whole, reminds one 
very much of the old Egyptian coffins mentioned by Perrot (Hist. de 
Cart, I. p. 313); for which reason one would feel inclined to attribute it 
to an earlier period.” 

An interesting group of tombs is found at some distance from the 
old sites in the great plain of Grennah, stretching away to the south ; 
these consist of hypogean Doric courts forming an open yard surrounded 
with a colonnade, excavated in the level limestone, and entered from 
the upper surface by a descending stairway. They are the exact 
counterpart of those at Nea Paphos, figured in Perrot and Chipiez (vol. 
iti,, Fig. 160, 161). 

‘The first examination of these hypogean open courts at Nea 
Paphos led to a very early date being assigned to them by Hammar, 
Pococke, Engel, and Ross—anterior to the Greek Doric order. Sakel- 
larios (Ta Kunpaxa, t. I., 104-5) assigns them to Greeks, while Cesnola 
confines himself to making them pre-Roman, and certainly while devoid 
of the massive and archaic effect of such constructions as, for instance, 
the tombs of Kumbet in Phrygia and Alaja in Cappadocia (Perrot, 
Miss. en Galatie, Pl. 7 and 33), and those of the tombs of Hambarkya 
(Hirschfeld, Paphlagon. Graber, Taf. IL, and Zskeleb ILL), they are not 
disfigured by the heaviness and clumsy ornamentation of the Greco- 
Roman period, Perrot maintains that none of these tombs of Nea 
Paphos can be older than the fifth, and even suggest the possi- 
bility, by reason of the shallowing of the architrave in proportion to 
the frieze, that they may be later than Alexander. He considers 
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them, however, of Greek in their exterior, but Phoenician in their 
internal arrangement and plan (vol. iii., p. 233, Engl. edit.), and they 
certainly are found where the population and religious rites maintained 
their Semitic character to a very late date. 

In this connection numerous specimens of Doric tombs in Asia 
‘Minor naturally present themselves for comparison, such as that in the 
valley of Necoleia, figured in Texier, Aste Min. pl. 60, and the so-called 
tomb of Jacobus, Durm held these to be of great antiquity, but Hirsch- 
feld (Jc. p. 8) contests this, and while admitting their interest as 
“ Spiitlinge,” denies they have any claim to originality and dubs their 
style as “characterlose Greecismus.”* 

Under the stricture of characterless or rather perverted graecism 
might be included the extraordinary solecisms (PI. 8, 43, in Pacho’s 
Voyages dans la Marmarique), where Tonic columns are combined with 
a Doric entablature with triglyphs, and Doric columns support the triple 
fascia of the Ionic architrave.t ‘These and various other anomalies, 
such as the irregular distribution of triglyphs in reference to the axes of 
the columns, the proportions of the entablature, &c., show them to have 
been built by either a mixed race, or by designers and constructors who 
had borrowed their knowledge from already tainted sources, and we 
cannot apply to their works the strict architectural canons of the best 
period of Greek style. 

‘The principal political connection of Cyrene with Cyprus was during 
the reign of Arcesilaus IIL, son of Battos “the Lame,” whose consort, 
Pheretima, fled to Salamis from an insurrection in Cyrene. Arcesilaus 
himself betook himself to Samos, where he collected “men of all 
classes by a promise of a division of land” (Herod,, iv. 162-3). This 
took place during the reign of Cambyses (527—521 B.C.), and although 
such an event would not in itself perhaps be sufficient evidence on 
which to assume a connection between the two countries, it may be 
reasonably conjectured that an endeavour to obain armed assistance 
from the king of Cyprus, Euelthon, would imply a previous commercial, 
or at any rate friendly, intercourse between Cyprus and Pentapolis. 

Along the whole face of the Clifl, for more than a mile eastward 
fom the fountain of Apollo, lie thousands of sarcophagi, so thickly 





* Cp. Potter, Ler Hypogles doriques de Nea Paphos, Bull. Cor. Hell 1880, p. 497. 
+t This combination is noted alo in the Paphlagonian tombs by Hirschfeld, Lc. 
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crammed together, as in some places to give the appearance of a 
mountain of tombs piled one on top of the other. These are of a 
rigidly fixed model, They are all cut out of a solid block of very hard 
white nummulitic limestone. The lid is cut in such a way as to leave 
four vertical prominences at each angle and a square projection in the 
middle, the intermediate portions being carved away. They are almost 
exactly represented by a drawing of De Vogué, “Syrie Centrale” 

(Pl. 78, vol. 2), in conjunction with tombs with Ionic pillars, about forty 
miles inland from Latakia, in a district called Dana and Margubeia, 
He assigns them to about the fifth century A.D, Another specimen 
‘occurs in Pamphylia (Petersen Niemann, vol. i., p. 7) from Olbia(?) 
‘The country must have had considerable intercourse with Syria during 
and after the great immigration of Jews under Ptolemy, son of Lagus, 
at the end of the fourth century B.c., and again after the capture of 
Jerusalem by Titus, the extent of which may be guessed from an out- 
break of the Jewish population, resulting in the great massacre, it is 
said, of over two hundred thousand Greeks, during the reign of Trajan. 

‘We have seen that the features of the oldest tombs betray a West 
Greek affinity; an affinity reflected, according to Studniccka (Kyr,, p. 8 
et seqq. ; of. his comparison of the old Spartan and Cyrenian designs 
and technique), in the sister arts of pottery and sculpture, and contem- 
poraneous with the early settlement from Laconia and Thera and the 
later immigration in the reign of Battus II. 

If, again, in conformity with the historical testimony, we are justified 
in inferring from their position in reference to the oldest sites the later 
date of the Cypriot and “Egyptising” remains, we are brought at 
once within the range of many interesting problems as to the origin 
and development of Eastern elements in Cyrenian art products. 

With regard to the prospects of work in this interesting country 
in the future, while we may look hopefully towards the present 
enlightened head of the Museums at Constantinople, the political 
situation at the present moment renders it very problematic if the 
requests of archeologists will be listened to, when the demands of all 
Europe cannot obtain a hearing. It is this indefinite postponement of 
further light through exhaustive research which may give an excuse 
for the publication of the somewhat insignificant result of a hurried 
journey undertaken, not so much for purposes of research as to prepare 
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the way for future complete investigation. It will have served its 
purpose if it help to keep alive the interest, and stimulate effort to 
open up the now perhaps most interesting and most inaccessible 
treasure-house of the art and life of the ancient Colonial Greeks. In 
the meantime, in view of the continual pillaging and destruction which 
is taking place, at the hands of the natives, it cannot be too strongly 
urged that delay means daily diminution of the chances of results, at 
any rate of results in the form of portable and destructible objects. 
Unless energetic measures are taken to save the remnants, we may 
have to give to archeologists, in a very literal sense, the warning of 
the Delphic oracle :— 


"0s 8¢ nev bs Aupiqy modwrparov Gorepor TNO, 
‘788 dvaBausyeras, werd of rod gape wOdsfoey, 
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PREHISTORIC GRAVES IN SvRA. By R. C, BosANQueT. 


Last May, having to wait for a steamer at Syra, I seized the oppor 
tunity and rode out to the prehistoric necropolis on the north-east 
coast of the island.* The distance from the agora of Hermoupolis 
only three miles on the map, but nearly an hour and a half by the mule 
path, which starts from the picturesque upper town and runs along a 
range of desolate hills, passing on the left a cave which Jocal antiquaries 
call the cave of Pherekydes, 

The graves are scattered over the flat top and shoulders of a head- 
land called Kporiés, which projects into the sea between two small 
inlets. Ancient walls are said to be visible on a rocky hill half a mile 
to the north; I had not time to visit this site, which is doubtless 
the one to which Clon Stephanos alludes.¢ I was anxious to get 
some information about the structure of the graves, and fortunately 
I was able to make a minute examination of one which had been 
uncovered but not completely excavated, It lies on the east shoulder 
of the hill, at the point where there is some depth of soil, and within a 
few yards of a cultivated patch, ‘The slabs of schist which formed the 
roof were only a few inches below the ground-level; the cover-slab had 
been lifted, and lay beside the grave ; in the sections I have replaced it 
and restored the ground-line. Only so much of the filling had been 
disturbed as could easily be scooped up through the opening, about 
45 cm. or 18 inches square, under the cover-slab; I dug the grave out 
and obtained measurements. Structurally it is an oblong pit lined 
with dry stone walls; the upper courses of the long sides jut slightly so 
as to give the section the appearance of a “false arch.” At the north 
end—the grave lies north and south—is a step formed of two stones, 
which my guide, who had excavated many of these graves, called 
76 xaOtoua, maintaining that the dead had been buried in a crouching 
posture, But the one example which I saw is low and narrow, and 
rather looks like a support for the head, in which case we must suppose 





* First described by Pappadopoulos, Xv». Arch. 1862 p. 224 fl. He assigned the cemetery to 
‘Roman times; “‘on pourrait donc avec waisemblance supposer que les exlés politiques morts ins 
Ye de Gyaros étaient enterrés a Syra sur le plateau qui nous occupe.’” A few of the vases which 
he obtained are in the Athens Museum, and prove, as Dimmler showed ia 0h. Aith. xi, p.34 
that the graves belong to the Amorgos period. 

+ 'Brwypapai rig vou Bopou. p. 8, note 7. 
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a “contracted burial” like those of the New Race figured by Mr. 
Quibell in “Ballas” (Quaritch, 1896). Even if we admit the crouching 
position, it is better to regard the narrow ledge as a prop for the back. 
‘The dimensions of the grave, 1-30 m. by 97 by “85 (about 4 feet long, 
3 feet 3 inches wide, 2 feet 10 inches deep), show that the body was not 
stretched out at length, In like manner the prehistoric graves exca- 
vated by Mr. Theodore Bent on Antiparos measured about 2 feet by 
43 fect by 2 feet (% H. S. v. 48); the dimensions of the graves seen by 
Diimmler on Amorgos are but little greater. “In one very small 
grave,” says Mr. Bent, “so small that to get the remains of two people 
in they must have cut up the limbs, we found two skulls so tightly 
weilged together between the side-slabs that they could not be removed 
without smashing them; from this we may possibly infer that the 
flesh had been removed in some way before interment”—a surmise 
which is corroborated by the burial customs of the New Race studied 
by Professor Petrie and Mr. Quibell in Egypt; the graves of Ballas 
and of the Aegean islands may both belong to the third millennium B.C, 
Pappadopoulos says of the Syra necropolis, “dans aucun de ces 
tombeaux on n'a découvert un squelette, mais des ossements disposés 
avec soin; la plupart, du reste, de ces tombeaux ne pourraient pas 
méme contenir un squelette entier, d’aprés les dimensions susmen- 
tionnées.” He concludes that the bodies were invariably burned ; one 
would like to have better evidence before accepting this. In the grave 
which I examined there were fragments of bone much decomposed, but 
not a particle of charcoal or other burned matter in the undisturbed 
filling of sandy soil. The presence of the pillow-stone points to 
inhumation ; similar head-rests were frequent in the richer of the two 
cemeteries in Antiparos, and I saw another in a chambered tomb at 
Phylakopi in Melos. Further, I questioned several peasants who had 
opened graves in Syra, and none of them would admit that the bones 
had been burned. 

One foot above the floor of the tomb, in the undisturbed stratum, was 
around hand-made bow! of dull, red ware, black in the break, without 
ornament save for a broached pattern under its base. It stood just 
in the corner; that it once contained some liquid I gather from the 
curious way in which the soil inside was caked together. The contents 
of arich grave of the period, found in Syra, and presumably on this 
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site, are given as follows by Furtwiingler, who acquired them for the 
Berlin Museum in 1892 (Arch. Anceiger, viii. p. 102)- 

(@) Three naked female figures of marble of the usual type, the 
arms crossed under the breast. 

(8) Five vessels of white marble, bowls and cups. 

(o) A large round earthenware box with lid; incised ornament, 
concentric circles connected by tangents. 

(@) Rim of an earthenware pithos with similar ornament, 
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(e) Small covered box of tale-like stone, with linear orament, 

(J) Small bronze (or copper?) implement ; short, broad, thin, like 
‘a chisel, with a nail to attach the missing handle. 

T failed to find among the open graves in the Syra necropolis any 
round graves which Papadopoulos describes, although he implies 
that the circular plan was more common than the square or oblong. 
‘They were 1°50 m. in diameter and rather less in depth, with a roof of 
fat slabs and a door consisting of two antae or pillars, and a third 
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cross-piece, the breadth of the door being 0:60 or o-80. I was anxious 
to see an example of this type in order to compare the structure of its 
walls with that of the early well-shaft at Helleniko, in the north of 
theisland, which Ihad visited earlier that morning. Some twenty years 
ago this well was excavated by the French consul; he was rewarded, 
as the peasants believe, by finding a statue of pure gold at the bottom, 
Drawings made on this occasion by Eleutheriades, a local architect, 
have been published since my visit by L. Pollak in the Athenische 
Mittheilungen (xxi., Plate iv). The masonry of the well is rougher 
and more irregular than the regularity of the architectural drawings 
indicates, 
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Lespos. By W. H. D. Rouse. 


IN this paper I propose, not to give the history of Lesbos, for which 
the curious may consult well-known books; nor to offer new geo- 
graphical details, for which I am not qualified; but merely to recount 
my impressions of the island, its scenery, products, and people; to 
mention such remains of antiquity as can still be seen there; and, 
finally, a few interesting relics of ancient custom which the people to 
this day observe. 

In shape, the island resembles the claw of a crab; the two ends of 
which enclose a wide gulf. The space enclosed would be contained 
by a triangle, whose S., N.E., and N.W. sides are about 45, 30, and 
25 miles respectively. A backbone of rocks runs round the curve, 
broadening at the two points into wide stretches of hill country, and 
sinking into a low and fertile plain round the Gulf of Kalloni. The 
southern claw itself contains a smaller gulf, that of Hiera, The range 
culminates in three peaks ; on the west, that of the monastery Hypsilé, 
near Sigri; on the north, Korakas ; on the south, the ancient Olympus. 
‘The last two, not to mention other heights less important (as one near 
Mesotopos), are crowned with a sanctuary of St. Elias. The hill 
country has the usual barren look of Greek scenery, but there are 
traces, as will be seen below, of ancient cultivation; while the lower 
lands are famous for their fertility. ‘The portion between the territory 
of Mytilene and Methymna is covered with pinus maritima, and there is 
no indication, either in soil or in any ruined enclosure walls, that it 
ever was different from what it is to-day. On the hills, partridges and 
quails abound. The coast is chiefly cliff, and has little shelter for 
shipping, except for the excellent harbours of Sigri and Mytilene. The 
inland gulfs at first sight appear to be good for this purpose; but unfor- 
tunately they are very shallow, and beset by shifting sandbanks at the 
mouth. The river beds are mostly dry in summer time, but in winter 
there is a good deal of water; but there are a fair number of springs 
and wells, and the plains are quite as moist as can be wished. 

The country is dotted with villages, many of them happy and 
prosperous, and consisting of as many as 500 houses. Mytilene is a 
large and wealthy town, containing many merchants. ‘The southern 
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harbour is always full of shipping, and it is but seldom that no steamer 
can be seen in it. The peasant seems usually to own his land, but in 
some parts, notably the south-west, large numbers migrate for the 
summer to work on the mainland, The inhabitants are nearly all 
Greeks ; but, besides the officials, there are a few villages of Turkish 
peasants. Turk and Greek live together in peace, except where the 
official comes in; at once there is petty tyranny on the one side, and 
hate on the other. 

There is a good carriage road from Mytilene to Kalloni, and thence 
north to Mélivos (Methymna) and west to Sigri. Another road runs 
from Mytilene a few hours to the north-west, as far as Mandamados, 
and from Eresos to Telénia; beyond this there is little but the usual 
mountain tracks, or some horrible Turkish way paved with cobbles. 
‘The carriage roads are well engineered, and the slope is never 
excessive. 

The chief product is the olive, which grows in large plantations, 
mostly in the east and centre. Grapes and figs also grow freely, 
particularly in the low ground, about the inland gulfs, ‘The Velonia 
oak, whose acorn is used for tanning, is found everywhere; and there 
are large patches of wild growths, such as blackberries and pine. The 
brambles in parts, on the north coast for example, hedge the paths, 
much as in England, The great pine district between Hiera and 
Kalloni (the Zschamiik) has already been mentioned. I believe that 
much of this is fit for growing figs. The fig grows best on a dry and 
rocky soil, and in Palestine I have seen just such land growing abund- 
ance of excellent fruit high up on the hills, with no depth of soil, and 
nothing but the detritus of the red rocks to grow in, In some parts the 
hillsides are crossed by the retaining walls of ancient vineyards or fig 
plantations ; this is most noticeable in the neighbourhood of the ancient 
sites between Apothiki and Pardkila, west of the Gulf of Kalloni. 
There is abundant evidence of ancient prosperity here as at other 
ancient sites in the island. Wine, both white and red, is made, and 
‘both are good in quality. The rich red wine has a full body, and is 
rather heavier than claret and more sweet. Resin wine can be had, but 
is not the commonest kind. In this matter, the island may be said to 
fairly keep up its old repute. All sorts of vegetables are grown, and 
the sea yields much fish. No sponges are found. 
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‘The people are simple, hospitable, and so far as my experience goes, 
honest. They are specially fond of the English, and expect England to 
annex the island; a consummation which they devoutly wish. They 
seem healthy, and to a large extent live in comfort. 

Ancient Remains.—Little is to be seen above ground, but there is 
enough to show that the island was inhabited from very early times. 
Examples occur of Cyclopean walls at Antissa,* Arisba, Pyrrha, Xeré- 
kastro, Apothiki, and Pardkila (Padeo-paé, or the Old Wine-press). 
At Apothiki these walls form part of an ancient site upon raised 
ground, The hills rising from the shore westward have many ancient 
retaining walls used for holding the soil and helping cultivation. Close 
by is a platform, doubtless the site of some fortification, supported by 
a fine piece of polygonal masonry, about 50 feet long by 12 high. The 
acropolis of Eresos is also surrounded, near its base, by pieces of 
cyclopean wall. Squared blocks are found in many parts of the island ; 
the finest examples are at Mékara, the site of a fortification, and pro- 
bably of a settlement, on the heights above Apothiki. The walls of 
Mytilene are of later date. A few watch-towers of Hellenic masonry 
have left their foundations in the district of Eresos, one of them over 
Apothiki and another on the road to Agra, some half-hour’s walk from 
that village. Messa has the foundations of a large temple, excavated 
lately by Koldewey. 

Lresés.-—The modern village lies a mile or two inland, and the old 
Acropolis is not inhabited. The Acropolis was on a steep hill, rising 
abruptly from the plain and descending into the sea. Round the base 
the walls can be traced, and there are architectural fragments both upon 
it and in the plain hard by. A few marble sculptures have been found 
here, including some tombstones, but none of importance. There is a 
portion of a sculptured frieze, with bulls’ skulls and wreaths upon it, like 
that found at Eleusis; both are of Roman date. From the base of the 
hill the old mole runs out into the sea, joining a little rocky island. 
The harbour was small, as, except for the mole, the bay is exposed.t 

Methymna (Molivos).—The town clusters on an isolated hill, 
crowned by a mediaeval fortress. Between this fortress and the sea is 
a wide stretch of land, the site of the old town, covered with thousands 

¢ Otter moles saat fine land, One at Parkland one at Mylene, may be menone 
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of potsherds and pieces of earthenware. A few architectural remains 
have been found, but the ruin of the old town was complete, 

Mytilene-—The town was built on a small peninsula, where is now 
the Genoese fortress. ‘Between the town walls, which can still be traced 
on the rising ground to the west, and the end of the peninsula, the 
ground drops until it is little more than a low bank between the two 
harbours, In the northern harbour is the old mole; the southern is 
the one now chiefly used, and here new protections have been built. 
Botween the harbours most of the public buildings and the agora must 
have been. The theatre can be identified with a recess in the land- 
ward hill, but nothing now remains of it except its shape, and one 
handsome throne of marble (now in the courtyard of the Greek cathe- 
ral), inscribed NOTAMQNOE | TM. AEZBQNAKToE | NPOEAPIA, 
‘The arms aro carved in the shape of winged griffins, the feet are lion’s 
paws; on each side is a tripod, wreathed with a snake, and a footstool 
between the fect. ‘This Potamon was a rhetor and the tutor of the 
future emperor Tiberius, and in his honour was erected a monument 
covered with inscriptions, large portions of which are built into the 
walls of the fort.* The ground near the fort is full of remains. Lately, 
as stone was wanted for building, the workmen dug into it at random, 
and turned up, among other things, a number of inscriptions, some 
sculptured fragments, and a fine capital of peculiar type, which may 
be called the “Lesbian,” for it is of a kind apart. One like it is figured 
in Koldewey’s Lesios, plate 16. It has two volutes much larger than 
the Ionic and a fan-shaped ornament between. I was unable to get a 
sketch of this, as it had been buried again. 

The town is full of architectural remains in stone and marble, and 
there can be no doubt that excavation would yield good results. A 
large part of the ancient town is not built over, being occupied by 
fields and Turkish cemeteries, and we may hope that at some date not 
distant a more enlightened government may permit of these being 
attempted. There must be many inscriptions built into the castle 
besides those which appear; and there are undoubtedly many under- 
ground, Of those that have been found in the island (and I do not 





* Pending the publication of Mr. W. R. Paton's Lesbian Inscriptions, this insciption may be 
studied in Mommsea’s paper, Das Potamon-Denkmal auf Mytilene, Sitsungsber. der K. pr. Akad. 
der Wis, 1895, pp. 887 
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think any of importance have been overlooked) comparatively few are 
early enough to be of use in studying the dialect; most belong to the 
Alexandrine or Roman epochs. 

There are some rock tombs on the road from Mytilene northwards, 
which are of service as showing the extent of the walls in that direc- 
tion. So far, however, no important necropolis has been found, though 
it is of course not unlikely there may be such. There have been found 
a number of tombstones, with a portion of the surface sunk half an inch 
or so, This space was doubtless meant for a painting, as on the 
Sidonian tombstones in the Louvre. Small antiquities of terra-cotta 
turn up occasionally, with coins and gems of no mean workmanship ; 
but, strange as it may seem, the coins offered for sale are not always 
above suspicion. The people like ancient gems for their own wear, 
and consequently they ask exorbitant prices for them. 

Two peculiar classes of ancient remains may be mentioned. (1) 
There are a number of slabs having a fair of votive feet in relief, which 
may be seon in different parts of the island. These have been described 
by Conze, who gives illustrations of them. ‘These may have been 
offered by pilgrims on the completion of a pilgrimage, or by travellers 
after a journey. It is unlikely that they are thank-offerings for the 
cure of disease, in which case we should expect to find other parts of 
the body than only the feet. (2) The other class, which would seem 
also to be votive, comprises slabs carved in relief or outline, with the 
semblance of fish, fruit, or other food. A number of these are built 
into the walls of the fortress, at Mytilone, and I think they are found 
there only. They are not unlike a dish of food. Egyptian altars some- 
times have carvings of this sort on the top.* 

Sanctuaries.—The whole island, like most parts of the Greek world, 
is full of local shrines, mostly all by themselves in a field, or out in the 
country. By these there is usually a spring, or a tree hung with rags, 
or both. Most of them are roofless, in fact mere enclosures, and they 
remind one of the enclosure set apart for Pan and the nymphs in an 
old Greek farm. It would be interesting could we come by statistics of 
these shrines, and see who are the saints to which they belong. The 
Virgin is a great favourite, and I have sometimes fancied that [avayia 


* e.g. Louvre, Egyptian section, staircase, D. 27 (696): D 26+ D. $3 with votive inser 
Greek. 
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might be an echo of Pan himself, The tree or bush hung with rags is, 
in Lesbos, very often the agnus casfus (Nbyos), which was sacred in 
ancient times. This custom of hanging rags in the hope of getting 
rid of sickness is common in other parts of the world." Here we have 
the peculiarity that whole garments are often offered up, not rags 
merely. Onions are also found so hung, and even the instruments 
used for twining thread ; though of these last I know not the reason. 
Two of these local shrines deserves mention. (1) A little “pillar-box" 
in the street of Eresos, which contains, besides a holy picture, a piece 
of black and shapeless stone, oblong, worn smooth, greasy, and oily ; 
in fact, something very 
much like an ancient 
atruNos, which looks as 
though oil were com- 
monly poured over it. 
(2) Down by the Gulf 
of Hiera, not far from 
the Hot Springs, is a 
sacred tree and stone 
at the roadside, and 
twenty feet below a 
chapel to St. Healer 
(‘Aryios Oapémys). Bear 
ing in mind the local 
fame of Asclepius in 








CHAPEL OF “Ayig Oapdnc, GuLY oF Hina: Lusnos. antiquity, we may sup- 
pose that this represents 
an ancient shrine. 

It may also be interesting to mention that in the fortress of Myti 
ene is a Mahommedan shrine, where worshippers have to wrap them- 
selves in sheepskins, This recalls the skin at Amphiaraus’ holy place 
in Bezotia. 

Of larger sanctuaries two are interesting. 

1, Mandamddos, on the north of the island, is a large and flourishing 
town, Just outside is to be seen a square block of buildings, not 


* See a complete diseussion of the custom in E, S. Harlland’s The Legend of Perseus, vol. 
(ut). 
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unlike a college quadrangle, with a church in the middle and a tower 
at one corner. Entering by an arched door, you see upon the wall a 
large picture of the Archangel Michael (Taétépyys), thus inscribed : 
Goi dpyaryyedds clus, rods rovmpods maibebuv, rods 8 deyaBods eppoupay xal 
ovorparebov. The quadrangle is seen to be surrounded by cells open- 
ing upon a kind of verandah; there are two storeys, one above the 
other, A couple of old monks and nuns stay in charge to tend those 
sick folks who come out of the season; but at the great panegyris, at 
Easter, the whole place is full of patients. 

This sanctuary is remarkable as containing an image of the arch- 
angel. It is black and hideous, said to be made of plaster, and 
obviously very ancient. I 
believe this is the only image 
worshipped in the Greek 
Church; at least, to worship 
images is for them heresy. 
This thing is kept behind a 
screen, just like the front of 
a Punch-and-Judy show; he 
is said to be complete (though 
nothing is visible but the 
face), and to wear out several 
pairs of boots annually, 
which the devout provide for 
him, He also smiles when a MANDAMADOS: PLAST#ER IMAGK OF THE 

Fi “ARCHANOB, MICHAL, 

good Christian approaches, 

‘but frowns at the approach of 

the wicked ; and from his expression, as seen in the photograph that T 
made of him, I augur the worst for my own character. He performs 
miracles, not only healing the sick, but going so far as to recover 
his own stolen plate. On the brow of the image are stuck a couple 
of votive coins, as coins were stuck to the statues in ancient Greece. 

2, Ayassos (="Ayios"Aaoos).—But famous as is the sanctuary of the 
Taxiarches, that of the Virgin at Ayassos is more famous still, Her 
panegyris falls in the latter part of August. Before this there has been 
a long fast of a fortnight, during which nearly every one religiously 
abstains not only from meat, but from eggs, milk, cheese, butter, oil, 
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fish (except shellfish), in fact, nearly everything. On the feast day they 
are to taste meat once again. 

Ayassos is situated on the slope of Mount Olympus. It is not an 
ancient site, but there was an older Ayassos some little distance off. 
‘The present site was chosen because the sacred eicon of the Virgin 
‘came down here of its own accord. The name of the place, as lam 
informed by a priest, comes from St. Gregory of Assos. 

On the eve of the feast pilgrims throng the streets of Ayassos, flock- 
ing from all parts of the island, Not only is every house full; they 
sleep in the cafés, in the streets, 
anywhere and everywhere; 
hundreds, however, intend to 
make a night of it with danc- 
ing and a mild carouse, The 
paths are lined with booths, 
sellers of grapes and melons, 
figs and cakes, toys, odds and 
ends, but especially meat, 
which is displayed in alluring 
lumps, stuck all over with gold 
leaf, Perhaps it is fanciful 
to suppose that there is then 
any reminiscence of the 
ancient practice of gilding the 
horns of the victim; but it 
may be mentioned that the 
homs of a victim are still sometimes gilded, and an instance occurred 
within the last five years, at a little éfwxAjjor near Kalloni, where, 
‘on the saint's day, an animal was thus treated, killed, cooked, and 
distributed among the worshippers.* The cafés do a roaring trade; 
inside there is hardly standing room. By-and-bye, as the evening goes 
on, the merriment waxes furious, and couples or groups begin to dance 
in the streets, or anywhere they can, to the doleful sound of pipe and 
tabor, The favourite dance is the syrtos, which is so well known as to 
need no description of mine; but Turkish dances are also seen, and 
they have more go than the Greek. 

* My authority is Mr, Stavros Chaidons schoolmaster at Kalli 
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Meanwhile the church plays its part. In the afternoon is held a 
service, and as we step into the church the whole place is seen to be full 
of families that have taken up their abode here for the night. These are 
the sick who, like their forefathers before them, come to sleep in the 
sacred precincts in the hope of curing their diseases, The aisles are full 
of a motley crew, women and children chiefly, with their bedding, boxes, 
pots, and pans—for they cook their meals here too—and they sleep 
even on the top of the carved stalls that part the aisles from the nave. 

Early in the morning the bishop performs a grand service, and as 
the priests in procession carry the host and the holy eicon, the people 
lie down on the ground before them; the priests touch the bodies with 
their foot, and then step over. By-and-bye they emerge at the west 
door, and fix the eicon high enough for all to see and low enough to 
kiss; the crowd then press forward and kiss it in turn. After the 
celebration the fast is over, and the people do their best to make up for 
lost time. 

The church contains a large number of votive offerings—hands, legs, 
arms, and all conceivable parts of the body, babies, ships, donkeys, and 
other animals, of thin silver, offered in thanks by the sick who have 
been healed, or by those who have saved or recovered an animal, a 
ship, and so forth. When the number proves too great, a quantity are 
melted down (in the old fashion), and cast into a sconce or candlestick, 
which is hung up in the church. Sometimes sick people borrow one of 
these donaria, and apply it to the part affected, an eye to an eye, a 
tooth to a tooth; returning it afterwards witha fee. The church treasury 
contains a few interesting things, as an old vestment, with figures of 
saints embroidered upon it, and a cursive MS. of the Gospels, which 
appears to be of the sixteenth century, or thereabouts, 

Folk-lore and superstitions hardly come within the scope of this 
paper. ‘Those who are curious on such matters may be referred to an 
article by the writer in “ Folk-Lore” for 1896, where are given a number 
of charms, stories, and old-world beliefs, which I collected in the island. 
I may conclude with the picture of a scarecrow house, made of leaves 
and branches, where the boys sit to take care of the vines. In one 
such, sat doubtless the lad whom Theocritus describes, whose dinner 
fell to the hungry fox. 

Such scenes as these I have described—the sick sleeping in the 
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sanctuary ; sacrifice at the lonely shrine; or the shepherd in his pavépa 
on the mountains, where one almost expects to be greeted by the divine 
Eumaeus himself; the homely customs of pastoral and domestic life— 
these give more reality to Greek literature than reams of palmary 
emendations, In fact, as of yore, Greece has conquered her conquerors ; 
neither Roman nor Turk, barbarian nor Scythian, has been able to kill 
this immortal race; which, within the memory of men now living, has 
risen again out of its ashes, and we may well hope is yet destined for a 


great future. 
W. H. D. Rouse. 





Hor vor Scanncrow Boy: KaLtonr (Lusuos). 
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Tue CHURCHES OF MeLos, By H. M. FLETCHER AND 
S, D. Kitson, 


TuE present population of Melos is collected into six or seven 
villages in the north-western district, all within a mile or so of the 
citadel of Kastro, But the whole island is dotted with small churches, 
some in the existing villages, some on the sites of villages which have 
disappeared, and others in isolated positions, used only once or twice 
a year as places of pilgrimage. These churches are interesting in 
many ways, both as showing the almost Oriental conservatism with 
which the Greek Church clings to its ancient methods of church- 
building, and because, although simple in the extreme, they yet 
possess certain marked differences of structure from the better-known, 
churches of Attica and the mainland, to which, in point of design, 
they are often superior, 

They are at once distinguished from the secular buildings of the 
island by the possession of a roof. The churches proper are large 
enough to hold a congregation, are tunnel-vaulted, with a dome in the 
centre, and are generally built on the highest point of the village, so 
that, although their vaults and domes are externally of low propor- 
tion, this mere difference of roofing serves almost as well as the spire 
or tower of a northern village church to make them conspicuous amid 
their surroundings, The chapels or shrines, which are very nume- 
rous, are much smaller than the churches, and have no domes, though 
the tunnel-vault still distinguishes them from the dwelling-houses. 

‘The chief point wherein the Melian type of church differs from the 
Attic lies in the exterior of the dome. In the Attic churches the roof 
is usually flat, or, if not, it is constructed of domes so shallow as to 
be invisible from below. Directly from this springs a tall circular 
drum, surrounded by engaged columns. On these are supported 
arches, which cut into the dome itself, The smallness of the dome is 
emphasized by the large size of the tiles with which it is covered, 
and the general effect is that of a squat box-shaped building, on to 
which, as an afterthought, a spindly dome has been stuck without 
connection with the walls. In Melos, on the other hand, the whole 
church is carefully designed to lead up to the dome, The vault of the 
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roof leads into the square block which forms the lower part of the 
drum; this again leads into the octagon above it, and, lest the 
transition should seem too abrupt, the comers of the square are 
chamfered off or scooped out. Above the octagon appears the dome 
itself, whose outline, owing to these preparations, is usually a flattish 
segment of a circle, All this 
care gives a pleasantly har- 
monious look to the building; 
its form is compact and pyra- 
midal ; its construction is solid, 
being entirely of stone within 
and without; and its walls 
are snowy with whitewash, of 
whose blinding whiteness no 
idea can be formed under our 
northern sun. The windows 

peeeer ene are very few, and in England 

saeaunor reer: would seem mere chinks in 
the wall; nevertheless, the in- 
teriors are lighter than those 
of many English churches, and 
larger windows would only 
serve to let in the glare and 
heat. 

Probably the oldest churches 
in the island are the two at 
Kepos, close to the coast on 
the southern slope. It does 
not appear whether there was 
at any time a village here, or 
whether it was merely a place 

‘Keros.—Tux Cuvacn oF CHRISTOS. of pilgrimage. The churches 

are at present underground, so 

that beyond two domes, like small limekilns, and a portion of vaulted 

roof, nothing is visible from the outside. It would seem that this was 

the original construction, though no doubt the ground has risen in the 

course of centuries, The entrances are low, like rabbit holes, and that 
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of the smaller church is hidden by a thick growth of bushes. This, 
the church of Christos, is of ruder construction, and probably older 
than the other, Six steep steps lead down to a chamber ro ft. 6in. by 
git. Ata height of 4ft. 6in. the corners are spanned by horizontal 
slabs, reducing the oblong to an irregular octagon, which again grows 





‘Kxros,—Te CHURCH OF TH PANAGIA. 


into the semblance of a circle by the aid of arches springing from the 

slabs, Above this is a dome, flatter than a semicircle, and accom- 

modated to the oblong shape of the church. The dome is covered with 

plaster, upon which no traces of painting appear. The workmanship 

throughout is of the most clumsy kind, and the church is a very 
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halting and timid experiment in domical construction. ‘There is an 
apse with a small rude window, which is now below ground level. 
On the north side a sarcophagus or altar front of white marble is built 
into the wall. This consists of a fragment of entablature (frieze and 
bedmould), of the finest Greek work. The frieze is plain, but the 
enrichments of the bedmould are similar and not inferior to those 
on the main cornice of the Erechtheum. The builders of the church 
have filled the frieze with a cross and geometrical devices roughly and 
shallowly incised. Another fragment of the cornice has been used to 

















“Beale of fate 


‘Kexpos—Tux Fown. 


form the shelf of the piscina to the left of the apse. In front of the 
apse are fragments of the framing of a wooden screen, 

‘The church of the Panagia lies a few paces to the north, and, like 
that of Christos, is built east and west. We descend through a door- 
way covered by two stones, sloped against each other to carry the wall 
above. Eight steps lead down to a tunnel-like vestibule, 8 ft. 6in, 
broad by 13 ft. long, roofed by a pointed vault, and strengthened 
about the middle by a fiat vaulting-rib, The vestibule is separated 
from the dome by a wall roughly built without mortar. This cross 
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wall is not bonded in with those of the vestibule, and they are all 
probably of later date than the rest of the building. The dome itself 
shows a decided advance upon that of the church of Christos. The 
plan is a square, 9 ft, 6 in, each way. On all four sides are arched 
recesses, of which that on the west contains the door, and that on 
the east extends into an apse. Over these arches the change from 
square to round is made by the use of pendentives, whence springs 
a nearly semicircular dome, covered with plaster. This is painted with 





KEPOS. eve 1wo cmuRenes. 














the head of Christ in the centre, below which are full-length repre- 
sentations of the Apostles, drawn in the traditional Byzantine manner. 
On the semi-dome of the apse is a large half-length figure of Christ. 
In this church the workmanship is in every way more skilful than in 
that of Christos, and though the stones are but roughly squared, and 
irregularly put together with wide joints, yet the building shows signs 
of greater knowledge and forethought. The ground plan is a true 
square, the dome is a true circle, and pendentives take the place of 
the primitive slab and arch construction of the lower church. 
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A drum of an antique column serves for altar, and has this 
inscriptio: 





+ AFIE OEOAWRE DPONTIZE HMWN. 


In front of the apse is the font or xoAvuBi0pa, which is the 
most curious feature of this church. It is built of slabs of red volcanic 
rock, 4} in. thick, in the form of a Greek cross. On three sides are 
seats, on the fourth, towards the door of the church, are two steps 
down, and in the middle is a well 2 ft, square. ‘The corners are 


PALACOCHORA 
‘IECTION OF BOALLER CHURCH 





strengthened by square stone posts. The floor of the well is formed of 
a single slab of stone, and there are no traces either of a spring or of a 
drain to carry off the water. On the other hand, during the excava- 
tions in the field below Trypiti, known as the Field of the Three 
Churches, a font of similar construction was unearthed. In this the 
seats were rounded at the ends instead of square, and the floor was 
provided with a drain-hole and gutter to carry the water off towards 
the east. It would be interesting to hear of such fonts in other 
places, whether on the islands or the mainland, as the form is certainly 


unusual. 
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Tho next church, or rather pair of churches, that we come to, is 
that of Palaeochora. In the days when Melos was a possession of 
‘Venice, Palaeochora was the capital. It lies in the narrow part of the 
island, at the head of the bay, but some two or three miles from the 
shore. Fever has driven the inhabitants away, and nothing remains 
of Palaeochora but this pair of churches and some heaps of stones 
where the houses were. The churches, however, unlike those at Kepos, 
are still in use, and are kept in good repair. Whether they were built 








PALAGOCHORA 
"THE TWO CHURCHES 








before or during the Venetian period does not appear. In any case, 
there is no sign of Venetian or Italian influence in their architecture. 
The only dates on the building are 1645, over the door of the large 
church, and 1688 over that of the small, and these are misleading, 
‘because, from internal evidence, it is fairly plain that the smaller 
church is the older. It is built on a level, unencumbered site, with a 
roadway passing the door. The larger church, on the contrary,.evi- 
dently added when the town had grown and the congregation had 
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overflowed the old church, is built partly over the road, and the end of 
it runs into rising ground, Advantage has been taken of this to make 
a gallery, which is an effective feature of the interior, but it is clearly 
not the site to choose in building the first church of a new town. The 
exterior of the churches is simple, and of the typo which has been 
described as characteristic of Melos; but the grouping of the two 
apses and domes is very pretty and well carried out. Of the two 
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interiors the smaller is decidedly the better, being, indeed, the best on 
the island. ‘These Melian churches usually fail in the internal treatment 
of the dome, which is not in any way started from the floor, but simply 
hung up on pendentives above the moulding from which springs the 
main vault of the nave. This cuts the church disagreeably into an 
upper and a lower part, having no connexion with each other. 
Here, however, the arched recess brings down the lines of the dome 
into the body of the church, and, by being higher than the recesses on 
each side, gives it sufficient prominence as the central feature. In 
the larger church the interior is less interesting, as it suffers from the 
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usual fault of the hung-up dome, The gallery, however, finishes the 
west end well. It is reached by a door from the outside, seen in the 
sketch, and looks into the church through a bold semicircular arch, 
springing direct from the gallery front, and spanning the whole width 
of the nave. 

The village of Kastro is at the north-west end of the island, and, 
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owing to its steep and lofty position, would seem the natural point of 
refuge for the inhabitants at the period of the Venetian and Turkish 
struggles. The church here has three dates inscribed upon it, namely, 
1552 over the west door of the south aisle, 1667 over the north door, 
and 1855 on the belfry tower. On the lintel of the same door, which 
contains the first-mentioned date, are also carved the arms of John 
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VIII, (Crispus), last Duke of Naxos, and his initials, J. C., together with 
the day of the month, December 13, which probably was the time of 
the dedication of the church. The building is of yellowish volcanic 
stone, and the whole is whitewashed externally, except a part of the 
belfry tower, where some carved bands of ornament, a cross in relief, 
and the date 1855 occur. Internally, the nave is 18 ft. 6 in. wide by 
43 ft. long, and access is gained to the south aisle by low pointed 
arches, springing direct from the floor of the church. This aisle is 
8 ft. 4 in. wide, and runs the whole length of the church, and part of 
it at the east end is divided off by a wooden screen. The nave is 
roofed by a pointed tunnel vault, by which, in the centre of the 
building, the dome is carried, The lateral arches carrying the dome 
are recessed only above the springing. The dome itself is carefully 
constructed of 17 courses of stone, graduating systematically towards 
the top, where a cross is painted in scarlet, surrounded by a circle of 
ornament. At the top of the dome externally is a stone socket con- 
taining the stump of a flagstaff. The screen, which is raised above 
the floor-level of the nave by three steps, is of wood, coarsely carved, 
coloured and gilt, and has painted representations of saints in its 
panels. Above these is a large rood-cross, which is flanked by two 
figures in niches, In the sanctuary, the altar is placed in front of the 
apse, and is made from the drum of an ancient marble column. In 
front of the screen on the south side is a’shrine of the Virgin, con- 
taining a picture richly decorated with metal. A wooden seat for 
the bishop occupies the centre of the south wall of the nave, and a 
large brass candelabrum hangs from the vault, very fancifully decorated 
with birds, figures, cherubs, and roses, worked in the same metal. 
Below this hangs a great globe of glass. Round the west and part 
of the north side of the church there is a small temenos or courtyard, 
enclosed by a wall with stone seats running round it, and entered from 
the lane by a round-arched gateway. A roof stretches from this gate- 
way to the house opposite, forming a sort of lych-gate, The court- 
yard is paved with pebbles, brown and grey, which are laid in 
geometrical patterns, interspersed with the forms of trees and fishes, 
At the church in the neighbouring village of Trio Vaséllo, a similar 
pavement had just been finished, and was shown to us with much pride 
by the priest. Among other devices it contained animals, clocks, 
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workmen’s tools, sailing-ships, and steamers, all conventionalized 
to suit the material in which they were worked, The church of Agia 
Marina lies on the north slope of Mount Elias, and forms the centre 
of a square, which is surrounded by the cloisters of a now deserted 
convent. As usual, it is entirely built of and roofed with stone, and 
is whitewashed externally, There are no aisles, and a dome rises in 
the centre from an octagonal drum ; the angles of the square below are 
not, as at Kastro, cut off with a flat chamfer, but are scooped out into 
a semicircle, A. small circular window at the east end is formed of a 
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‘Ture Cuore oF AGIA MaRiNA, 


slab of stone, pierced in the shape of a cross, and is unglazed. A slit 
in the wall of the north side carries the rainwater from the roof into 
a stone trough set in the face of the wall. The small and quite 
simple cloisters show the same arrangement as at the Monastery of 
Mendéli, near Athens, and their flat roof forms the walk in front of 
the cells above. 

Such are some of the more interesting churches of Melos. The 
chapels, or shrines, are countless, and, as a rule, of small interest. 
Some, however, are worth a visit, such as one in the descent from 
‘Trypiti to Klima, near the mouth of the caves of Trypiti. This con- 
tains a small picture of the Virgin, graceful and dignified beyond the 
wont of Byzantine painting. The blue of the robe and the folds of 
the drapery are really well and broadly treated. Others are interesting 
from the beauty of their situation, such as that in the little bay on the 
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north of the island, where the telegraph-cable runs into the sea; or 
that on the summit of the ancient acropolis. This and others might 
prove, if carefully examined, to have valuable inscriptions or fragments 
of old Greek work built in and hidden under the whitewash of centuries. 
‘The chapel in the cemetery is one of the best in design, and often and 
often, even where there is no other interest in the shrine, the gleam 
of its whitewashed walls gives point to an otherwise bare and stony 
landscape, And small and unassuming as these churches and chapels 
may seem, yet they one and all possess two qualities which make them 
more deserving of study than many far more famous and far more 
ambitious buildings; and those qualities are fitness and charm, 


CrvcioRst Fonts 18 THE GREBK ISLANDS, 
Notes by R. C. Besanguet, 


1, In Paros, in a side chapel of the curious church of Our Lady of the Hundred 
Bent, Cyclades, p. 378; Ross, Reisen auf den Gr. Insel, tn p40). 

{8 Melos, at Kepos on the almost uninhabited south side of the island. Unknown 
before our visi. Tournefort (72 ‘Levant \., p. 60), in 1718, mentions * Notre- 
Dame du Jardin~Tavayia Kijro” as one of the thirteen monasteries of Mel. 

3. ia Melos, on the Three Churches” plateau above the theatre of the ancient 
toivn. "Brought to light by the British School excavations of 186. (See Mr. Mac- 
Kensle's article and Me, Clark’s plan in the forthcoming number of the Zelenic 
Yournad) This font and the chutch to the north of it, from the forgotten foundations 
‘Of which we obtained such a harvest of statues and inscriptions, were standing above 

round as late as 1835, when Prokesch Osten saw them (Dewawilydigketien,\..-§37). 

he caveuike” appearance which he notes implies that this litle churh, ike those 
at Kepos, was then half buried in accumulated s6i ‘ 

‘There is some reason to think that this type of font is very ancient. ‘The church at 
Paros is sald to have been founded by St. Helena. At Kepce we have sigue. of early 
‘work in the letering of the invocation to St. Theodore inscribed on the marble ambo 
{published by Mr. Cecil Smith in the ZedZene Journal) avd in a square marble pillar 
‘Wing in one of the chapels, which resembles the marble posts of the cancelZ inthe 

th century church at Olympia. In the case of the church above the theatre at Melos, 
the wholesale destruction and mutilation of statues, one of which was sanctified with 
the sign of the cross before being sunke with the rest in the foundations, may faitly be 
considered to point to the same carly period; it is not far fom the fourth-century 
catacombs 










































ry in the form of a Grock cross is mentioned in Petersen's Reisen in 
Zahien 387, but Ido not kw of other instance [a which the basin, apposed 
46 the building, has this form, A passage in Isidore of Seville, De ecc?.ofticts, 
(quoted by D.V. Schultze in his Archaologie der altchristiichen Kunst), 
Similar artangement of the steps‘ (fons) cujus septem geadus sunt: tres 
‘as ts ali in ascensu,’” the floor of the font counting as the seventh step. 
“The font which stood in the open-air on the "Three Churches” plateau must have 
bean supplied with water artilally; the Kepos font, on the other hand, may have 
been built over a natural spring. There is a tradition that it was formerly supplied by 
a natural source, and that this dy(aoua dried up when a woman of impure life presented. 
herself for baptism, Ashepherd told me that after heavy rains he had seen water 
welling up into the basin. 
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Goutis: THe Crry or Zeus. By ARtHuR J. Evans. 
With a General Plan by John L, Myres,  (Puave. V.) 


Ir may safely be said that of no prehistoric city on Hellenic soil are 
such extensive remains extant above ground as of the Cretan Goulis. 
‘The walls, indeed, are not so massive as those of Tityns, there is no 
single monument to fix the attention like the Lions’ Gate at Mycene, 
nor has excavation as yet done anything to add to what meets the 
eye on the surface of the earth. But for the mass of primeval ruins, 
the still-standing remains of individual dwelling-houses, the number of 
distinct quarters within the walls and the area they occupy, Goulis is 
without a rival. Its site, moreover, with its twin citadel peaks—the 
northern one looking down over a thousand feet sheer to the valley 
below—is more commanding than that of any sister city. 

‘The existence of considerable ruins on this site, which lies in the 
ancient Dictwan region of Crete and the present province of Mirabello, 
was first made known by Spratt, who published some account of it* 
in his “Travels.” Owing to a fancied resemblance of name, Spratt 
identifies Goulas with the ancient Olous,t the name of which is really 
preserved in that of the village of Eluda, or Elunta, on the lagoon of 
Spinalonga. More recently the remains have been obscrved by Pro- 
fessor Halbherr,f and, following him, Dr. Lucio Mariani and Dr. 
Antonio Taramelli. In the Antichita Cretest, published by Dr. Mariani 
in 1896, is inserted § a detailed account of the remains of Goulds by 
Dr. Taramelli, containing many valuable details and illustrated by 
some very good reproductions of photographs. 

My own observations of the site of Goulas have been the result of 
three successive visits in 1894 || and the two following years, and on 
each occasion I was able to spend several days in exploring this 
almost inexhaustible maze of ruins. The principal discovery made by 
me on my first visit was the existence, in addition to the citadel 





# Travels and Researches tn Crete vol. ip. 129 seqq. 
+ Spratt also identified it with Olerus (Messeleri). 
4 See his Researches in Crete, No. VL., Antiquary, 1893, p. 198. 
§ P. 106 sega. 
[ Archwologieal Discoveries in Crete,” Times, August 29, 1894 ; Cretan Pictograples, Gr, 
1893, p- 8 [277]. 
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height to the north mentioned by Spratt, of a second Akropolis to 
the South of the intervening hollow, and on the summit the remains of 
a very interesting building with a megaron recalling some of those of 
the Sixth or Mycenzean City of Troy. In my next visit (1895), I 
was accompanied by Mr. J. L. Myres, and in the general plan opposite 
P. (94, which gives the first detailed view of Goulds as a whole, he 
has embodied the result of our joint Iabours.* It must here be said 
that, from the vast masses of limestone blocks which encumber the 
ground, the tangled growth of brush-wood in their crevices, and the 
steepness of part of the site, the planning and measurement of the 
remains is a work of extraordinary difficulty, nor can anything more 
than approximate accuracy be claimed for the general result. 

Professor Halbherr,t and following him Dr. Lucio Mariani, identified 
the ancient city with the “inland Latd,” Aard yeadyeos, as opposed 
to the Aard pds Kaydpa, which is unquestionably the neighbouring 
seaport of Hagios Nikolaos. During my last visit to Goulds I traced 
‘an ancient causeway in the direction of this port, which may safely be 
said to have been the haven of the prehistoric city. ‘The only diffi- 
culty, indeed, in identifying Goulds with the “inland Latd” of 
classical times is the almost total absence on the site of any relics of 
the historic period. ‘The very extent to which the primitive walls and 
houses have been preserved indicates an early desertion of the site, 
Such later relics as have been found, such as a deposit of terra-cotta 
figures near the Mirabello road, have almost exclusively occurred 
outside the ancient walls. Some later Greek fragments, including 
part of an archaic terra-cotta male figure, have also come to light 

# Sprat, Thavele and Recvarches in Crete vlei,p. 139, gives what profeses toe a general 
plan of Goulds on a smal acto, and with ony afew indeations ofthe wals and buildings. He has, 
however, flln nto a cufous error, having apparently put in part of his details with the map turned 
‘oe way up and. patt the other way, t0 that what he calls the Temple of Britomartia” is placed 
under the wrong akzopalis, and the road to Kaitsh shifted from S.\V, to N.E,, and the plain of 
Talon eee vera 

‘The lower teracesof the North Akropolis, nd the remaias inthe Dollow and about the Port 
sat, were almost exclusively Mr. Myres work. For the approach tothe North Akropoisitsentrance 
‘quarter, of which a separate plan is given in Fig. 2 the “Agora,” and the uppermost terraces of 
this Akropols, Iam mainly responsible, or the ret of the work, as, for instance, the South 
Alropalis, theresponsibility mest bo shared. The diferent sections were put together by Mr. 
‘Myres. The separate plans given in the text are my work, 

} Antiquary, 1893, p. 198. Professor Halbhery, however, admits that he saw scarcely any 


remains at Gouias later than prehistoric times, and adds, “Probably the site was abandoned in 
favour of lower ground.” 
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near the little church of Hagios Andonis (Antonios, with a touch of 
Adonis), which lies just on the north-western outskirts of the pre- 
historic town, The small copper coins of Laté, abundant in some of 
the neighbouring valleys, seem to be totally absent on the Goulas 
heights. 

Goulis, then, was deserted in the days when the historic Lato 
flourished, and had it shared its name with the harbour town it would 
surely at least have been referred to as Old Latd, But, as a matter 
of fact, the inland Lato of classical times seems to have been a centre 
of habitation not inferior in importance to the harbour town. Both 
appear as equal parties in a treaty with Teos, and both transact 
common business in a temple of Eilevthyia, which must have lain 
between the two. With the evidence before us it seems impossible to 
identify the “Cyclopean” ruin-field of Goulis with a city. still 
flourishing as late at least as the third century before our era. 

On the other hand, considering the vast mass of primeval ruins 
which here confront us, as well as its contiguity to the main line of 
communication which binds Diktwan and Central Crete, it seems to 
me that an actual reference to this ancient city may be traced in a 
record preserved by Diodéros. Diodéros, who follows a native Cretan 
authority, relates the tradition that Zeus, “being grown to man’s 
estate, built a city on Dikta, in which, according to the legend, was 
also his birthplace, In later times this was deserted, but the ruins of 
the foundations remain to this day.” * 

It is to be observed that the mythical tradition is here dis- 
tinguished from the basis of solid fact upon which, in the opinion 
of Diodéros’ informant, it rested—existing traces, namely, of a 
mighty prehistoric city which took its name from the mountain. This 
record is well explained by the imposing ruins of Goulds rising 
on what may be described as an outlying spur of Dikta, From their 
position near a main line of communication, these “ Cyclopean” walls 
may well have impressed the minds of ancient travellers. A direct 
connexion, moreover, with the legendary birth-place of Zeus is, as we 
shall see, supplied by the line of a fortified road of Mycenzan date 

* Diod, ib. ¥. 6 7 
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leading from the neighbourhood of Goulis across the intervening 
range to the upland plain; immediately above which, by the village of 
Psychrd, opens the great Diktcean Cave, with the rich votive deposits 
left by its votaries. 

‘The commanding position of the site and the part fulfilled by this 
fenced city of the twin peaks in the economy of “ Minoan” Crete is 
easily realised from the north Akropolis height. To the west and 
south-west rise the snowy crests of Lasethi, the culminating points of 
the ancient Dikta, and along the steep below, which faces their nearer 
flanks, runs the main high-road which threads the province of Mira- 
ello, and forms the inevitable line of communication, on the whole 
northern side of the island, between Eastern and Central Crete. 
This road in the main corresponds with a very ancient way, the 
“Cyclopean” supporting walls of which and flanking strongholds are 
very visible at the col of Pepéni Khani, about an hour farther on the 
Mirabello road. Similar fortified ways traverse the heights to the upland 
plains of Katharo and Lasethi, and to Kroustas, making for more 
distant Mycenwan strongholds in the heart of Dikta; and above the 
glen which debouches on the rich valley of Kritsi is seen a distant 
glimpse of the rock-set “Cyclopean” watch-station on the ancient 
Lasethi road-line now known as Katzouli Tzi Kisterna, the Kitten’s 
Cistern. ‘The general outline of the surrounding country will be best 
seen from the accompanying panoramic sketch by Mr, Myres 
(Big. 1). 

. The nearest inhabited centre in the neighbourhood of Goulds is 
the village of Kritsa, said to be the largest in Crete, which lies beneath 
a line of limestone cliffs (see Panorama) looking due east over its 
well-watered valley. The occurrence here of some foundations older 
than the shells of its Venetian houses or its Byzantine churches, and 
the existence of two late Greek sepulchral inscriptions outside the 
monastic church of Hagio Pnevma, afford some grounds for believing 
that the village occupies the site of a more ancient settlement. ‘The 
frequent discovery in the fields about of coins of Latd suggest the 
Possibility that the inland town of that name occupied this site. 

Approaching Goulds from Kritsa by the Mirabello (Neapolis) road, 
about twenty minutes distant from the village, an ancient causeway 
is struck which leads transversely up the slope of the hill to a point 
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between the two peaks which form the two citadels of the ancient 
city. The old causeway, like so many of the ancient roads, forms a 
kind of terrace on the hillside, being supported below by large roughly 
polygonal blocks, while, in places, it was commanded by a similar 
wall above, 

Before reaching the gap between the two peaks the road already 
passes through a small quarter of the town, from the lower part of 
Which rock-cut stairs are traceable, abutting on the road a little before 
the main city gate on this side. This gate, the opening of which is 
1.73 m. (about 6 ft. 1 in.) wide, shows just within it on the right two 
small oblong compartments, which seem to correspond with the two 
sentry boxes within the Lions’ Gate at Mycena, though the arrange- 
ment is here different, 

We thus enter what may be described as the western outer ward 
of the Northern Acropolis (A in General Plan), itself divided by a 
partition wall from an adjoining enclosure (B), which communicates 
with the road that leads to the port, as this with the inland line. (See 
special plan, Fig. 2.) 

‘This inland road, after entering the Western Ward, passes, almost 
opposite the gate,a smaller door, and turning sharply to the right 
past a massive tower of oblong section and a series of magazines or 
guardhouses, enters the Northern Acropolis itself by a second gate 
1°68 m. (5 ft. 6 in.) in width. From the remains of a massive lintel 
(6 ft. 3 in. in length) and a sub-triangular block, this gate seems to have 
been provided with a tympanum of the usual Mycenaan style, but 
there was no trace of sculpture. 

‘The parallel enclosure (B in General Plan) to the west of the 
entrance ward described is on a slightly higher platform of rock, and 
exhibits very different features from the other. It opens at its south- 
eastern corner on to the Port Road, and near its entrance I observed 
another sub-triangular slab (3 ft. 2 in. high by 2 ft. 8 in, wide), which 
also seems to have been derived from a Mycenesan tympanum. This, 
however, was not a city gate in the same sense as that of the Western 
Ward, since the Port Road itself (D D D on General Plan) has already 
passed through a whole quarter of the city before reaching this point, 
and the true Sea Gate is to be found much farther to the south-east. 

This eastern enclosure, in-which the traveller arriving from the port 
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thus found himself, is on three sides rectangular, but the wall at its 
‘southern end follows the irregular outline of a reef of limestone rocks. 
‘The size of the enclosure it is true is not large, being no more than about 
30 by 20 metres, or 100 by 66 feet; yet it is one of the few fairly level 
places in the whole of Goulds, and seems to have been a principal 
centre of the civic life and cult. It is the middle point of the city, 
and the pivot, as it were, on which the whole turns, It forms a kind 
of neutral ground between the three chief quarters into which the town 
was divided, It seems, as we shall see, to have centred in a shrine, 
and as such might be regarded as a temenos; but it is at the samo 
time so obviously the central gathering point of the city, that I do 
not hesitate to give it, at least provisionally, the name of Agora, 
Above the two massive towers which crown its upper end mounts 
the ridge of the Northern Akropolis. Beneath its eastern flank opens 
out a crater-like hollow containing many ancient foundations, which 
also formed a distinct quarter; while to the south rise the precipitous 
heights of another citadel. Below these heights and immediately 
overlooking the central enclosure in which we now are, is a terrace 
wall of roughly horizontal structure, the uppermost layer of which 
projects so as to form a kind of parapet. 

This terrace-wall supports the emplacement of a building (C on 
general plan) constructed with exceptionally square-cut blocks, show- 
ing onits inner walls a cemented surface, originally coated with painted 
stucco, some blue-coloured fragments of which are still adhering. 
This seems to be the building which Spratt, who identified Goulds with 
Olous, took to be the Temple of Britomartis. It consists of an oblong 
foundation with two unequal chambers and connected with this a long 
narrow compartment, and in its general plan shows analogies to many 
dwelling-houses scattered about the ancient city. It must probably be 
regarded as a house rather than a temple—and, in that case, would have 
belonged to some person of importance, 

On entering the “Agora” just below this “ temple” terrace, by the 
entrance from the Port Road already described, there are visible to the 
left the remains of a recessed stone seat or exedra, about 9 m. in 
breadth. Its farther side is cut out of the rock and shows a small semi- 
circular niche. Beyond this the eastern border of the enclosure is 
seen inthe background of the sketch of the hypathral shrine. Fig. 3p. 177- 
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occupied by what originally seems to have been a long hall or portico, 
20 m, by 6'30 m., overlooked at its northern end by a massive square 
tower. 
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But the central object of interest within the Agora is a small oblong 
building, 8:10 by 4:50 m. in external measurement, with walls which 
seom to have been never more than breast-high, consisting of two tiers 
of large blocks, the upper of which shows externally a projecting 
border, thus recalling on a smaller scale the parapet of the terrace wall. 
‘The entrance of this small enclosure has mortised slabs for the insertion 
of jambs on either side, and must have consisted of a doorway higher 
than the walls themselves,* which may, therefore, have served some 
sacral purpose. Immediately in front of this is a large cistern or 





also les just outside the west wall ofthe building a stone with the usual border continued, 
three-quarter of its face, and on its upper surface (3 f-by 14) a mortice hole. (See sketch in Fig. 3.) 
It seems possible that this was originally to the right of the doorway, and that at this point, besides 
the jambs of the doorway itself, there were two other upright shafts fixed into the upper surface ot 
the low surrounding wall 
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reservoir cut out of the rock, and originally, no doubt, like other cisterns 
of Goulds, roofed in with the aid of limestone beams. 

‘The appearance of this,small low-walled building in so conspicuous 
a position, with the large reservoir in front of it, had greatly excited my 
curiosity during successive visits to this site, Certain religious repre- 
sentations on some recently discovered rings and intaglios of Myce- 
neean date seem to throw fresh light on the matter. All these agree in 
exhibiting a votary or adorante before a hypethral shrine containing 
‘one or more sacred trees—in some cases associated with “beetyls” or 
pillars of stone, one of which, on a ring from Knosos, stands in the 
doorway of the enclosure, and takes the characteristic shape of the 
Aphrodité of Paphos. In the low-walled hypzthral building of Goulis, 
with its loftier doorway and adjacent tank, one is tempted to see a 
Mycengan shrine of the same class—it may be, of greater antiquity 
than the Cypriote sanctuary. 

The upper end of the “ Agora” is dominated by two massive towers, 
one 6'50 m, square externally, the other of more irregular outline, with 
a connecting wall between. These towers and the cross-wall are of 
more advanced construction than most of the masonry, but there can 
be no doubt of their Mycenwan character, Just by the eastern tower 
there is a gap in the connecting wall through which a road may have 
approached the ridge of the Northern Akropolis. It is hard, indeed, to 
‘see how any one coming from the Port entrance of the town could have 
approached it otherwise. 

But the main entrance to this Northern Citadel seems to have been 
through the Ward to the West of the “Agora” already described. The 
lower course of the road cannot be clearly made out, owing to the vast 
masses of ruined masonry which encumber the hill-side, but there are 
some curious foundations just below the actual peak, which seem to 
show that there was here a final and inmost gateway (E in general 
plan), The arrangement of this is indicated by the accompanying 
rough sketch (Fig. 4) and plan (Fig. 5), from which it will be seen 
that there was a main passage, 7 ft. 8} in. wide, flanked to the left by 
the remains of a massive wall about 6} fect thick, beyond which is a 
second narrower opening 34 ft. wide, On each side of these and 
between are four square pillars, which must have originally supplied 
an architectural unity to the double entrance. 
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‘We have here apparently a foot-way and a chariot-way separated 
‘by a massive wall, recalling the arrangement of the Sea-Gate at 
Pompeii. As to the further course of any road-way there is no evidence, 
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though opposite the wider entrance an angle has been cut out of the 
rock suggestive of a sudden turn of the road to the right preparatory to 
fa final ascent to the round tower about 25 ft. above this at the summit 
of the peak, It is possible, however, that the enclosure—of exception- 
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ally massive construction—entered by this inner gate, may be an outer 
court of the Akropolis castle, or palace, and that no further ascent from 
this point was made on wheels. 
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The court contains a polygonal cistern in its North-West corner, 
and beneath the terrace wall opposite a series of rock-cut magazines. 
The wall of the enclosure on this side is about 2 yards thick. 

Just beyond the angle of cut rock already mentioned is a square 
recess of a chamber, at the side of which (G in general plan) are mas- 
sive rock-cut steps, about 2} fect wide, These afforded access to the 
crest of the peak, at a point from which a short gradual slope leads to the 
round tower on its summit platform. The round tower (F in general plan) 
is the culminating feature in the fortifications of the North Akropolis. 
It is 27 feet in diameter, of large blocks, the lower layers of which, 
arranged in a roughly horizontal fashion, are alone preserved. By it is 
a large semicircular cistern, and a little above, on the North-West spur 
of the summit, the foundations of a small oblong chamber. A spur of 
wall running down the steep below the tower brings it into relation 
with the court of the double gateway below, and this fact, as well as 
the rock-cut stairs leading up to it from a dependency of the same court 
on the other side, confirms the conclusion, already suggested, that both 
court and tower are integral parts of the same peak castle—perhaps 
the fortified palace of the Mycensan prince who held sway in Goulds. 
On the wall of the tower the Italian explorer, Dr. Taramelli,* recently 
noticed a rounded limestone block tapering somewhat to a flat top. 
It is undoubtedly a Mycenwan base, of the regular type, and gives a 
clue to the date of the building. Dr. Taramelli’s photographic 
view of the tower and base is reproduced, with his kind permission, in 
Fig. 6. 

It is within the limits of the Northern Akropolis in its widest ex- 
tent that the most important dwelling-houses are collected. ‘The whole 
eastern side of the hill has been cut with a series of terraces, each sup- 
ported by a massive wall of the usual roughly horizontal structure, and 
each of which may be regarded as an additional inner line of defence of 
the ancient city, Between the summit platform and the little Church of 
St. Andonis (K in general plan) there are eight principal terraces, 
with supporting walls of ten or more feet in height, besides lesser tiers. 

The lowest of these is of very massive construction, and clearly the 
outer Akropolis wall rather than a mere supporting wall of a terrace. 

* See Mevanh, Antichite Greer, pp. 118, 119, and Fig. 73, where itis seen on a part of the 
found ious ofthe round tower. 
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It is about five feet broad, and in places still a dozen feet high, and 
may be traced in a long sweep, following the outline of the hill, from 
the land gate of the North Akropolis for a space of about 250 yards, till 
it finally abuts on the precipitous northern rocks. Seen from below this, 
the view of the massive ruins of this Akropolis is stupendous, the Cyclo~ 
pean walls rising tier above tier up the rocky steep, each terrace 
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Reproduced, by permission, from a photograph of D. Antonio Taramellt. 


supporting, amidst great masses of débris, a labyrinth of ancient 
houses, the lower walls of which are still preserved. 

The line of massive wall described does not indeed represent the 
final extent of the town on this side, as there are many terraces with 
foundations of houses beyond it, and a row of rock-cut magazines may 
be seen at its foot in the neighbourhood of the Church of St. An- 
donis, where is also a well-preserved primeval cistern still in use 
ig. 11). 
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‘The long narrow spaces on which the houses are built have reacted 
on their general plan, which is, as a rule, much elongated. They are 
of great variety, from those forming a single chamber to houses with 
four or five rooms, and often with an outer court as well, and a 
rock-cut cistern near, The single chambered are the most numerous, 
and the larger houses are in fact nothing more than multiplications of 
this simplest type. They are generally, on the narrow terraces at least, 
of oblong outline, and their doorways are flanked by two massive up- 
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right blocks or stone door-posts, rudely hewn. The walls of the houses, 
of which an example taken near St. Andonis will be seen in Fig. 7,* 
are generally formed of large roughly polygonal blocks, the interstices 
of which are filled with smaller pieces of stone, and there is often an 
attempt at horizontality in the layers, as in the better built of the 
terrace walls. 

In Figs. 8 and 9 are given plans of two of the larger houses of the 

+ From photograph by Mr. J. L. Myres of, gromnasplan, Fig 8 
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Northern Akropolis, Fig. 8 (II in general plan) shows a plan of a 
house with four compartments, the first, of irregular outline, being a 
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separate construction from the others. A. fragment of Mycenwan 
pottery was found by me in the wall of the second chamber. 

The other house (Fig. 9), (J in general plan) has five rooms, as well 
as an entrance court; access could only have been gained to it by 
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steps up the rock from a small court containing a cistern on the terrace 
below. Three of the rooms of the house had their stone door-posts 
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standing, The inner wall of the house was simply hewn out of the 
tock. 

Between the Northern and Southern Citadel heights of Goulds is a 
remarkable crater-like hollow, the formation of which is mainly due 
to two causes, the decomposition of the limestone rock by the action 
of the carbonic acid in the rain-water, and the removal of the absorbed 
elements by subterranean channels." The crater thus formed contained 
a distinct quarter of the ancient city, and shows many ancient foun- 
dations, while others may have been covered by an alluvial deposit 
which has collected in its bottom. Many large cisterns are observable 
in this quarter, 

‘This hollow town is flanked by the terraces of the road (D D Din 
general plan) which leads along the foot of South Akropolis heights to 
the remains of what may be called the Port Gate (P in general plan). 
Towards its western end the crater slightly narrows, and is shut in by 
a more or less straight ridge protected externally by a cross wall 
which links to fortified outworks of the Port Gate, with a precipitous 
spur of the North Akropolis. 

The northern section of the cross-wall, though it has an external 
tower, has been screened later by a second wall with a curving outline, 
the two forming together a kind of elongated enclosure (N in general 
plan) with a gate at the lower end. For an enemy, however, to have 
approached on this side would seem almost impossible, since the cross 
ridge at the end of the crater on which these fortifications stand is 
sufficiently defended below by a precipitous steep towering over the 
watery plain of Lakonia, At certain seasons of the year the greater 
part of this plain is completely inundated, and in ancient times, when 
the rainfall was probably greater, it must have formed a shallow 
lake. 

What then was the purpose of the narrow fortified enclosure 
approached through a regular gate on the top of the ridge? There 
can, I think, be little doubt that it closed the lower end of a rock stair- 


* Byastrange error in Dr. Marian's small general plan of Goulds, a stream with many tributaries 
fs scen running out from this hollow, the western end of which is removed for the purpose. A 
‘geological explanation of the action of this imaginary stream is even appended. All signs of the 
fortications beyond, or of the quarter about the Port Gate are omitted. The field for exploration 
hrere, however, isso vast that T can only suspect that fature travellers will find equal Iaeanae in my 
own work, 
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case, leading to the peak castle of the Northern Akropolis, and formed 
an avenue of approach to it from the Port Road. There are indeed 
indications that a roadway led along the ridge from its southern 
extremity where it must have communicated with the main road to the 
harbour, which at this point enters the town through a somewhat 
complicated outwork. Beyond this point I succeeded in tracing the 
Port Road for some distance, winding along the flanks of the hills in 
the direction of the haven, in classical times known as Lato pros 
Kamara, now Hagios Nikolaos. 

From this quarter above described, near the Port Gate, rock-cut 
steps imperfectly preserved indicate the direction of an ancient road 
to the Sduthern Akropolis, On the side of the Hollow Town or Crater 
this second citadel is protected by precipitous rocks, and its most 
convenient access is to the east from the inland road, about one 
hundred yards before reaching the gate of the Northern Akropolis. 
‘The ruins on the side of the hill are here very badly preserved, but 
about half-way up are traces of an ancient road, and towards the 
summit well-defined architectural lines again become visible, 

Following the summit ridge of the S. Akropolis from the wert we 
pass a two-chambered house and two square buildings, perhaps 
originally watch-towers, the second of which is coated internally 
with red-painted plaster. 

Beyond this is the most important building of this Akropolis, and 
in many respects of the whole of Goulas, which I had the good fortune 
to discover in the spring of 1894 (M in general plan), Its arrangement 
will be best understood from the accompanying plan and sketch. It 
has been since visited and described by the Italian archaologist, my 
friend, A. Taramelli, to whom I had communicated my discovery.* 

The most salient feature of the whole is an oblong chamber with 
projecting lateral walls outside its entrance, from the ends of which 
‘on both sides two steps, the upper apparently intended as a bench, 


# L. Mariani, Antichtd Gretec, p. 119 seg9., where Dr, Taramells supplementary account of 
Goults is given. I cannot, however, agree with the following remark of Dr. Mariani: * Il solo 
‘edifio che con qualche probablta si puo far dscendere ai tempi storie! ® il tempio scoperto dal? 
Evans, ed examinato dal mio collega, su” Akropoli sud, bench? la sua costazione arcacissima, 
Hlevata dallo stesso Taramelli posta rimontare al preludé dela architettra propriamente deta 
Grecs." Thave given reasons below for believing that this building dates fom the most Nourishing 
Mycenian period, peshaps the fourteenth centary mc. Neither can Tshare the opinion of the 
Italian arebaologists that it isa temple 
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rin as far as the doorway.* The doorway itself is flanked by two 
upright blocks forming the lower part of the original door-posts,t and 
on the upper step immediately to the left of the door is seen an oblong 
mortice-hole, which must have served some purpose in connexion 
with it, On the corresponding slab to the right there is no mortice. 

In front of this chamber, which is of specially massive construction, 
combining both rough polygonal and partially squared blocks, is 
another rectangular enclosure, which, from the way it fits on to the 
lateral projections already described, is evidently a later addi- 
tion.t From the comparative absence of débris within the area it 
appears to have been a court rather than an actual chamber, though 
its entrance face is flanked, like the other, by two projecting walls, 
without, however, the accompanying steps. Between the ends of these 
projecting walls, traversing the whole width of the facade, is a descent 
of a single step—a feature which recalls the stops in a similar position 
outside the megara of Tiryns and Mycenae, 

These two rectangular enclosures described lie nearly east and 
west, the first of the two doors being at the western end, Flanking the 
first enclosure, or court, is a further rectangular compartment, with 
remains of a wall beyond, and these now imperfect foundations show 
that what seems to have been the original chamber with the stone seats 
beside its doorway, eventually formed part of a more complex building. 

‘These circumstances point to the fact that we have here rather to do 
with an important dwelling-house—perhaps the seat of the prince or 
chieftain who had charge of the Southern Akropolis—than with a 
temple, The great masses of fallen stone which choke the principal 
chamber tend to show that it was originally roofed over, but the 
evidence at our disposal inclines to the view that the true Mycenaan 
sanétuary was hypathral—indeed, in the small, low-walled enclosure 
of the Agora I have already ventured to recognise such a shrine. 

‘The comparison which naturally suggests itself between the ground 


+ Ina section of these, given by Dr. Taramelli (Marian, of. ct. p. 124, Fig. 78), the steps are, 
by some unaccountable error, shown on both sides of the projecting side wall. In his general plan 
of the building (Fig. 76) they appear correct 
+f One of these, which had been overturned, is restored to its postion in the sketch (Fig. 10). 
In Dr. Tarameli's plan (op. eit. p. 123, Fig. 76) the front enclosure ie much wider than the 
‘other, and with thicker walls. My own measurements make the width practically identical, 20%. gin, 
for the external width of the front enclosure, and 20 ft. Gin, for that of the inner chamber or 
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plan of this chamber with its projecting lateral walls and a simple form 
of Greek temple—vads év mapuatéow—proves no more than that the 
temple form preserves that of a primitive dwelling. As a matter of 
fact—except that there are here no traces of ante or parastades, the 
ground plan without the steps strongly recalls that of the Palace of 
prehistoric Troy.* It is practically identical with that of the ordinary 
type of house both in the Second and the Sixth, or Mycenean city of 
Hissarlikt The type, it will be seen, is of great antiquity in the 
ZEgean lands, but the Trojan comparisons show that the proportions 
of the projecting side-walls agree far better with the work of the 
‘Mycenasan period than with that of the more primitive stratum. In the 
buildings of the Second City they stand out as much as the whole 
breadth of the building. In the Sixth City their proportional length 
is considerably reduced, and in some cases? approaches very nearly to 
that of the Goulds chamber. In the megaron of the Palace at Mycene 
wwe find nearly the same ratio. ‘There can be little doubt that we have 
here the megaron of a large dwelling-house of Mycenman date, which, 
like those of the Palaces of Tiryns and Mycenm, was approached 
by afore-court and flanked by other subsidiary chambers, which pro- 
bably formed the “haremlik.” 

The outside wall of the princtpal chamber or megaron presents 
‘on minute inspection a remarkable peculiarity. It was apparently 
originally coated with cement of the same kind as that used on the 
inner walls of the rock-cut cisterns, and in which crushed pottery 
seems to have been a principal ingredient. The application of this 
cement in the house and the terrace below, called by Spratt “the 
‘Temple of Britomartis,” shows that cement of the same character was 
used as a foundation for the painted stucco which in that case adorned 
the inner walls, ‘The natural conclusion to be drawn from this is that 
the building of the Southern Akropolis, or, at least, its principal 
chamber, was decorated externally with painted stucco. The use, 
indeed, of fresco painting for outside decoration by the Mycenzeans is 
sufficiently illustrated by the portals of some of the tombs of the 
lower town of Mycene, excavated by Dr. Tsountas. 








* Schliemann, 7voja. Plan VIL. A. 

+ Dorpleld, Tron 1893, Taf. I, ITD, 1 K,, Be. 

$ .g. Dorpteld, Troja, 1803, “Taf, H, VI. A. 
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About a hundred yards to the south-east of this building the South 
Akropolis rises to another summit, and, on the outer side of this, part 
of the course a circuit wall can be followed for some distance, Below 
this again to the east are scattered remains of a further suburb or 
proasteion, 

‘We have now briefly surveyed the chief quarters of the inner City 
of Goulas, the Northern and Southern Akropolis, and the Hollow Town 
or Crater and its outworks by the Port Gate. It remains to call atten- 








FiO, 11.—CIsTERN NEAR HAGIOS ANDONIS, 





tion to certain phenomena common, in a lesser or greater degree, to all 
these quarters. 

‘A. very interesting feature of the ruins is the great variety of 
cisterns that they exhibit, some of the principal of which are marked 
RRon the general plan. Some of these, as one near the Church of 
St. Andonis, Fig. 11,* and another in a small chamber outside the 
Port Gate, are still in use. In Fig. 11 is seen part of the pavement 

+ From a photograph by Mr. J. Le Myzes. 
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with its well-opening and a large limestone basin, the interior of which 
shows a sub-conical section. That outside the Port Gate, of which a 
plan is given in Fig. 12, has an even better preserved pavement and 
basin, which is of limestone conglomerate and has an ear on either side 
(see sketch in Fig. 12). These cisterns, like the large cistern in the 
Agora, are of rectangular shape. Others exhibit polygonal basins like 
that in the court of the building given in Fig. 5 (E in general plan), 
which, on the terrace side, is enclosed by massive blocks, A fine ex- 
ample of an apsidal form is seen in Fig. 13; in this case two massive 
limestone beams of the original roof are seen 7 si#u, spanning a width 
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of 10 feet, and 1 foot broad by half a foot thick. ‘This apsidal cistern is 
enclosed in a square building, in the upper part of the Hollow Town 
near the Agora. 

The cisterns are mainly excavated in the rock and coated inter- 
nally with a hard cement which seems to have been largely formed of 
powdered pottery. Closely allied to the cisterns are the magazines, 
many of them tunnelled out beneath the terrace walls, There are 
several of these along the north-western steep of the Hollow Town, 
which is also specially rich in cisterns. 

In the terrace and outer walls of Goulas and the principal buildings, 
the size of the blocks is often considerable. In the walls on either 
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side of the outer gate of the North Akropolis blocks may be seen 6 
feet long by 2} high. In the round tower at the summit there are 
blocks also very massive, ranging up to 3 fect 3 inches by 3 feet, and 
2 feet 8 inches in depth.* Comparing the Goulds measurements with 
those of Cyclopean constructions to be found elsewhere in Crete, they 
can only exceptionally be said to represent the most massive style. 
‘No wall, for instance, presents quite such a colossal aspect as a wall of 
one of the most primitive buildings, of what I have elsewhere de- 
scribed as the Town of Castles, at Omalés, where one stone attains 
the dimensions of 5 feet in length by 4 feet 4 inches in height. This 
exceptionally massive style, it may be observed, is generally associated 
with a roughly polygonal structure, which in its origin at least goes 
back to times long anterior to the great days of Mycenw. The My- 
cenwans, as we know from the Tholos-tombs of Mycena itself, 
were quite capable of executing squared horizontal work, and a relief 
on a fragment of a steatite vase obtained by me on the site of KnOsos 
shows an altar with regular isodomic masonry. For the sake, however, 
of economy of labour, the older rough style was no doubt largely adhered 
to during this period, and at Goulds, for instance, we see on either 
side of the outer land-gate of the North Akropolis a quasi-horizontal 
structure employed, but farther along the wall the blocks are less 
worked and fitted more roughly actording to their natural shape, with 
smaller stones to fill up the interstices. ‘The towers above the Agora 
show, as already pointed out, a somewhat advanced style of squared 
masonry (see Fig. 2). 

‘The thickness of the larger walls at Goulds is from 5 to 6 feet, 
which cannot compare with that of the circuit walls at Tiryns. On the 
other hand, they display a Tirynthian characteristic in their not in- 
frequent short square returns, examples of which may be seen in the 
inner wall of the entrance ward of the North Akropolis (Fig. 2), and 
the terraced wall below the five-chambered house given in Fig. 9. 

That part of the constructions may be referred to a more primitive 
period is probable enough, but on the whole, the existing remains of 
the city seem to belong to the great days of the Mycenean civilisa- 
tion, Direct evidences of date are supplied by the Mycenean base 


© Dr. A. Taramelli has given the dimensions of several of these. (Mariani, vtichite Crees, 
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of the North Akropolis Tower, by the proportions of the megaron, 
with its projecting side-walls on the Southern Akropolis, and the 
carefully-hewn slabs of its steps or benches. Near the second gate 
of the North Akropolis and the Port Gate of the Agora, are triangular 
blocks which seem to have fitted into ympana of the Mycenan type, 
and in the wall of a chamber of the four-roomed house (Fig. 8) was a 
fragment of Mycenaean pottery. 

These indications agree with the general character of the smaller 
relics found in and about Goulis. A few objects, such as a grey steatite 
bowl, figured in my account of the Hagios Onuphrios deposit,* may 
belong to the more primitive period. But the great majority of 
dateable objects discovered here are of the Mycenaan class. Among 
these Iwas able in all either to acquire or obtain impressions of fifteen 
‘Mycenzan gems, and also of a perforated cornelian cut in the shape 
of the typical Mycenwan shield. Among the more interesting subjects 
represented in the intaglios may be mentioned a group of three 
agrimia, or Cretan wild-goats, a seated lion, and a lion and sphinx; 
two wild-goats as supporters of a columnar palm-tree—a device much 
recalling the early tympanum relief at Bologna, and a flying fish, the 
ancient YeAdéév, still known as xeAiéovdy-apoy to the modern Greeks, a 
frequent Mycenaan device in Crete. There were besides a rude design 
of the three-columned front of a gabled building, which, like other 
Cretan gem types of the kind, may represent the wooden hut of the 
country, a double axe, and several forms of vases with curving 
handles suggestive of some of those held by the Keftiu in Egyptian 
wall-paintings. It was in company with one of these that the terra- 
cotta ox and a vase engraved with Cretan linear characters, described 
in my Pictographs, + was found under a terrace near Hagios 
Andonis. 

A very interesting decorative design, consisting of palm-leaves 
and spirals, has been fully discussed by me elsewhere,t and with the 
help of this and a template instrument found among the Cretan pic- 
tographs, a ceiling design has been reconstructed of a character 
resembling that of Orchomenos and of KVIlIth and XIXth* 


In Cretan Pictographs, See. (Quariteh, 1895), p. 120, Fig. 113. 
+ P.8 (277) cea. 
$ Crean Pictographs, ep. 30{319) 90. 
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Egyptian tombs. During my last visit to Goul’s I picked up a 
piece of Mycenaean painted pottery, the colours yellow and reddish 
brown, the design of which when completed (see Fig. 14) gives a 
spiral pattern of the same class. We have here a fresh hint of the 
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system of decoration which adorned some of the painted halls of the 
ancient city. 

‘A stamped fragment exhibiting a “rosette” ornament takes us to 
the same field of comparisons. It should be more truly described as a 
daisy or marguerite, the favourite device of the Egyptian enamelled 
roundels which—among the relics of Akhenaten's Palace at Tell- 
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el-Amarne—are seen in a purely naturalistic form with their white 
petals and yellow eye. Another terra-cotta fragment shows a 
stamped medallion closely resembling some of those on the clay 
coffin-lids of Assarlik* found in tombs of late Mycenean date, 
containing fibule, which supply the antecedent stage to the Dipylon 
types. A painted sherd obtained by Mr. Myres exhibited concentric 
circles of the Cretan geometrical style, but otherwise the fragments of 
pottery that came under my notice—for the most part bits of rough 
pithoi—seemed to belong to the earlier period. Of later Hellenic 
relics I observed no trace within the limits of the ancient citadels, 
though, as already noticed, such are found near the little Church of 
‘Hagios Andonis, immediately outside the eastern wall, and again at a 
lower level of the hill near the modern road. Near the point where 
the ancient causeway joins the road to Neapolis a deposit of Greek 
terra-cotta statuettes was found, of which I saw a fragmentary example 
representing a male figure naked to the waist and apparently leaning 
onacolumn, Lower down the valley there was also found a remark- 
able archaic terra-cotta relief of a sphinx dating from the seventh 
century B.C. It would seem that the Dorian invaders treated the old 
indigenous city as the Saxons did so many of the Roman Chesters in 
Britain, and made their new settlement outside the ancient walls. 
But there is no evidence that anything like a city grew up in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Gouliis in Hellenic times, and, as already 
pointed out, the more probable site of the inland Laté is to be sought 
at Kritsa. : 

# S00 W. R. Paton, Report on Tombs from the Neighbourhood of Halicarnaseut, J. H. 8. 
wil pe 74 song. Compare especialy Fig. 25, p77. 
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